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The Gentleman who formerly fa- 
voured the Public with Extracts 
from the Hiſtory of BaRATARL, 
having obtained the entire Manu- 
ſcript, has here communicated the 


— * 5 = — 


whole of it to the Public. 


HE laſt Aſſembly of the States, imme- 
diately after they had granted govern- 

ment an augmentation of military ſtrength, 
and ſupplies of unuſual magnitude, were ſum- 
moned before the aweful tribunal of Sancho, 
where they were reviled, inſulted and diſ- 
charged. They were diſcharged, without 
having been permitted to deliberate on any 
ordinance of public concern, or exerciſe one 
power of legiſlation, excepting only that of 
munificence ang taxation. It was in vain the 
voice of the people echoed from every quar- 
ter of the kingdom, complaining that the 
reward of their liberality had been a privation 
of their rights, and that parliament had been 
diſcontinued, becauſe government had been 
ſatisfied. The deputies of the people have 
been beyond all example bountiful—but their 
crime was, that their reſolutions were con- 
ſtrued to imply an opinion, that theſe boun- 
ties being-the bounties of the people, their 
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deputies were more competent to proportion 
and aſcertain them, that the deputies of go- 
vernment, which was only to accept them, 
and accept them with gratitude. San- 
cho fat in his caſtle or cottage (for his habi- 
tations, as his habits, were various) ſupe- 
rior to any ſenſe of the evils he had occaſioned, 
or the injuries he had inflited.—The decay 
of trade, the ruin of public credit, tlie vio- 
lation of private engagements, the doubt of 
every good man, the diſtruſt of all, were the 
objects and the means of his adminiſtration. 
If he could break the reſolution of the vir- 
tuous, and diſappoint the confidence of ho- 
nourable engagements, he thought that in 
the end he might defeat all laudable aſſocia- 
tion, and by burſting the bonds of affinity 
and connexion, by . diſſolve all ties 
to the country. | | | 
There was a man in Barataria, whoſe 
name was Henrico: the Count Loftonzo—a 
man high in rank eminent in poſſeſſions 
who inherited the great qualifications of a 
numerous family; but in early life ſo 
humble had been his condition, that a con- 
nexion with an illuſtrious family was ſcarcely 
able to preſerve his perſon from obſcurity, or 
his circumſtances from indigence.— The near 
relations of affinity ſeemed to have had a 
laudable direction, when for a courſe of 
years they had been employed in furmibing 
| ſhelter to the man in Barataria who mo 
ſtood in need of it.—Don. John a Chief of 
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high rank and an illuſtrious houſe had long 
enjoyed the firſt power and moſt extenſive in- 
fluence in Barataria.— To this perſon the 
Count had united himſelf in early life ; be- 
fore wealth and honours had directed their 
current towards him ; and whilſt as yet for- 
tune continued to frown, where nature had 
frowned before. Don John was a man 
who to eminent qualities added unuſual H. 
neſs of ſoul.— He recolleQed, that Henrico 
was his kinſman, which is a cireumſtance 
among the ties of humanity.— He was poor 
and John had compaſſion of him. —He 
was friendleſs and he acknowledged him.-— 
He therefore employed his powerful interpo- 
fition, to procure a ſubfiſtance, from the 
State for Henrico.—And even condeſcended 
to attend to female infirmity, fo far, as by a 
public ſtipend to enable his wife to purchaſe 
certain filken apparel, and play at eertain 
coſtly games, which, tho* they were above 
her rank and fortune, were not above her 
ambition or her vanity. Thus it happened 
that Henrico had faithfully adhered to Don 
John, whilſt the latter had porwer or the 
former wanted protefiion.—But when Sancho 
commenced his attack on the freedom of Ba- 
rataria, by depriving her of her Cortes, 
Henrico, through the wantonneſs of fortune, 
had become enriched by great poſſeſſions.— 
diſtinguiſhed by honours, and fortified by 
powerful dependencies. Sancho judged that 
as Henrico no longer ſtood in need of. affiſts 
33 B 2 ance 


CA? 
ance, he no longer remembered the aſſiſtance 
he had received. — He applied himſelf to the 
Count—and beſought him, ** to caſt away 
«+ from his mind all idle obligations, and ſe- 
T parate himſelf from all connexion with 
Pon John his kinſman——that he ſhould 
« not conform his conduct to the dictates of 
« gratitude, leſt it might a ppear the reſult 
of dependance—that he ſhould j join and aſ- 
% ſociate his great powers, his great con- 
4 nexions, his honourable name, his high abl= 
66 litres, his perſonal fortitude, and. captivat- 
« 71g manners, with the Court of Barataria, 
„under the direct influence and immediate 
<< ſyperintendance of the Spauiſh miniſtry. 
„Thus that the Honcurs of Old Spain, and 
« the plunder « of Barataria would dignify him, 
« and maintain his dependants.” 

Thus far had the artifice of Sancho apply'd 
itſelf to the weakneſs and vanity of Henrico.— 
And though this addreſs was in itſelf likely 
to be crowned with ſucceſs, yet as the ade 
of Barataria were not to be indulged with one 
caſt on the die in their favour, matters of 

probability only were rejected, as inſufficient 
authorities for entering upon the great project 
of Sancho's adminiſtration. 

. Abſurdity and ambition, tis true, had oc- 
cupied a fair proportion of the mind of Hen- 
rico, yet did it likewiſe entertain ſeveral 
humbler gueſts - amongſt which the hiſto- 

rians of this day have enumerated a perception 
of danger. Great as his poſſeſſions were, the 
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tenure was precarious. —They were not the 
rights of inheritance, nor the acquirements of 
purchaſe ; but we rather conſider them as en- 
joyed under the title of conqueſt. The right- 
ful heir had, as hiſtorians relate, been diſap- 
pointed by the teſtament of the late Count 
Loftonzo Hume-Eli, over whoſe imbecility 
Henrico ſo far triumphed, as to compel to a ſur- 
render of his maternal demetnes into the hands 
even of Henrico himſelf. But ſtill, tho' the 
enjoyment of thoſe poſſeſſions was delightful, 
the duration of that enjoyment appeared to 
the fears of Henrico as capable of doubt. 
The free-will gifts of captivity, and the diſ- 
poſing powers of mental incapacity, were mat- 
ters at which the laws might cavil. 

This apprehenſion in the mind of Henrico 
was to be a new key to his converſion ; for 
the management of which, an inſtrument 
entirely proportioned to the purpoſe had been 
ſelected. 

There was at that time in Barataria a man 
named Philip who was by birth a Moor, 
by profeſſion an advocate. He was become 
the firſt companion and counſellor of Sancho; 
into the dark repoſitory of whoſe boſom did 
he pour the ſallies of his jocularity, and the 
ſecrets of his adminiſtration. Don Philip 
was likewiſe General Attorney of the States, 
and Judge of the Teſtamentary Court. 

Whether we conſider the qualities he bad, 
or thoſe he had not, we find him alike ac- 
compliſhed for the preſent undertaking. He 

was 
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was a man formed by nature, and faſhioned 
by long practice for all manner of court in- 
trigue. His ſtature was low, ſo as to excite 
neither envy nor obſervation.— His counte- 
nance diſmal—his public manners grave, and 
his addreſs humble. But as in public he co- 
vered his proſtitution by a ſolemnity of car- 
riage, ſo in private he endeavoured to capri- 
vate by convivial humour; and to diſcoun- 
tenance all public virtue, by the exerciſe of a 
perpetual, and ſometimes not unſuceeſsful 
irony. 
_- By theſe arts he bebe himſelf to 
the * Cardinal Lapidaro, and Don Thomaſo 
del Cartero; the two moſt crafty ſtateſmen 
the De Retz and Machiavel of their age; un- 
der whom he ſtudied, and againſt whom, 
at times, he exerciſed the myſtery of we 
ticks. 
I 0 theſe qualifications Don Philip added 
an extraordinary magnificence of living. 
His table was furniſhed with every thing that 
ſplendor could ſuggeſt, or luxury conſume ; 
and his profuſion and policy united-to folicit 
a multitude of gueſts. To his houſe then 
reſorted all thoſe who wiſhed /hrough him to 
obtain, or to learn from him to enjoy without 
remorſe, thoſe public emoluments which are 
the purchaſe of public infidelity. 

Amongſt the viſitors of Don Philip was a 
youth, hitherto of fair fame and gentle en- 
dowments——Don Helena the Civilian 


_ lately accepted the office of menial Coun- 
: ſellor 
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ſellor to Loftonzo. Through him therefore 
a new communication was 8 be opened with 
the Count. 

Thus by an unſuſpected channel were new 
terrors added to the natural timidity of Hen- 
rico. He was informed ** that the title to 
his extenſive territory depended on a teſta- 
„ ment, the validity of which was deter- 
* minable within Don Philip's juriſdiction. 
„hat by adhering to old engagements 
and national regards, he would forfeit that 
« {riendly diſpofition in his judge, which is 
* ſo neceflary to equal juſtice.— That the 
final adjudication of this great cauſe reſided 
in the ſupreme aſſembly of the grandees 
„in Spain, where Sancho had a ſuffrage; 
*. which ſuffrage the Count might enſure or 
* alienate, as his conduct ſhould be friendly 
„or hoſtile to his government in Barataria. 
«© That in times of ſimplicity and ignorance, 
<« the Spaniſh nobles had reſtrained their 
“ judgments within the rigid precepts of 
law, and the auſterities of juſtice; but 
4 that of late, reſtnement of manners had 
„ broken through 'thoſe harſh reſtrictions, 
and legal ſeverity. yielded to the ſofter 1n- . 
% fluence of favour and affection.“ 

He proceeded to pour into the ears of the 
Count, inſtances of this high refinement in 
the grandees of Spain; and one eſpecially, 
which had fallen even within the limited 
know ledge of Loftonſo himſelf, The late de- 
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con in favour of the Count Pomfretto reſpett- 
ing the Sr 7 Andaluſia. f 7 
| Theſe arguments made a ſufficient impreſ- 
Hon on the mind of Henrico. But Sancho 
having particular reaſon to know how little 
reliance is to be had on the promiſes of fear, 
or the attachments of infidelity, thought that 
no ſecurity had been taken for the allegiance 
of the Count, whilſt there yet remained any 
further bond, whereby to render the tie indiſ- 
ſoluble. The conſiderations of fame and for- 
tune had been notably diſcuſſed and dexterouſſy 
reconciled. And though views of ambi- 
tion and intereſt had gained ground on the 
mind of Loftonzo, there was another power 
that held the dominion of his ſoul. 
The Counteſs his conſort was a lady of ſin- 
gular ſpiritand magnanimity and though her 
birth and fortune had been beneath medio- 
crity, yet did ſhe poſſeſs a ſtately and aſpir- 
ing mind, which taught her to forget the 
humility of her origin. She preſerved that 
' ſovereign authority over the Count, which 
gave ſatisfaction to every advocate for ſemale 
pre-emmence,—ſhe was his ſuperior in capa- 
city—ſhe was his ſuperior as his creditor.-— 
For the Counteſs had /ega/ demands upon her 
Lord, which though he was crowned with 
wealth and honours, yet he was unable to 
diſcharge ; thus his ſubjection was the ſubjec- 
tion of an inſolvent debtor. The Counteſs 
therefore had been compelled to transfer her 


thoughts of poſterity, and the 1 
er 
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her grandeur, td her niece Donna Dorothea 
"Del: Mee And here, did the gravity 
of hiſtory and importance of the ſubject . ad- 
mit it. Here could we reſt for pages, from 
the travel of ſtory, and indulge the pureſt 
rapture in contemplating the perfections of 
this lovely maiden. Her ſtature was majeſ- 
tic, but her air and demeanour was nature i- 
 felf.——The peculiar ſplendor of her —_— 
e 


was ſoftened and ſubdued by the moſt affa 
condeſcenſion; and as ſenſibility gave a luſtre 
to her eye, ſo diſcretion gave a ſecurity to her 
heart. — And indeed whilſt her charms in- 
ſpired univerſal rapture, the authority of her 
innocence regulated and reſtrained it. The 
ſofteſt roſes that ever youth and modeſty 
poet out on beauty, glowed in the lip of 
Dorothea——Her cheeks were the bloom of 
Hebe, and the purity of Diana was in her 
breaſt Never did beauty appear ſo amia- 
ble, nor virtue ſo adorned; as in this incom- 
parable virgin ! In her progreſs through the 
courts of Arragon and Navarre ſhe had been 
exhibited to the Princes of the continent, and 
returned in the poſſeſſion of humble manners. 
—everal had ſolicited her in marriage, but 
the tefined policy of her protectors always in- 
terpoſed againſt her, and reſerved her to be- 
come the innocent inſtrument of a national 
evil. Hut let us not be ſuppoſed to glance 

a thought againſt your purity, lovely \Doro- 
thea Whatever be your fortune, or where- 

Wy ever you go, you my retam yourſelf. If 
L117. hn $03 299: 59 in 
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in publick Flender e and exalted ſtation, you 
L will carry with you humility and moderation 
| —— inauſpicious deſtiny fink you to the 
rank of humble condition, your beauties will 

adorn, and your virtues As nit your retreat! 


Sancho ſome time after his arrival in Bara- 
taria, ſuſtained an heavy affliction, which 
was attended by one notable peculiarity that 

of being the ſingle inſtance, wherein the ſen- 
timents of the Baratarians and their Governor 
had been united or ſimilar.— Death had de- 
prived him of the Baroneſs Feraro his conſort 
Laa lady of high birth and fortune, adorned 
by the moſt eminent virtues and amiable man- 
ners. Wherever her influence could ex- 
tend, it was the influence of benefaction 
and where her power could not gratiſy, her 
affability conciliated. To her Lord the left 
every thing to lament—ſhe was the ſplendor 
of his ſtation; ſhe was the ſolace of his hours 
of o ſobriely and if any thing like re- 
finement grew about his palace or his perſon, 
it was the hand of the Baroneſs that planted 
it there. 
And here muſt we give the araiſes which 
are due to the generoſity and candour. of the 
| le of Barataria, At this time, though 
1 they ſaw that the conſtitution of their coun- 
t ee, been invaded, their commerce de- 


: 


| firvyed, and their condition deſperate yet 
did they here forget themſelves, and caſt away 
from their minds all ſenſe of their injuries.— 

Here, ee Compaſſion ene their 


juſt 
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juſt reſentmonts Here their lamentations 
were poured out at the tomb of departed ex- 
cellence, and here did they mingle their 
tears with the tears of their undoer. And in- 
deed the hiſtory of all ages have repreſented 
thoſe benevolent iflanders as a people zealous 
to bear teſtimony to ſuperior merit, where- 
ever they have found it—whether amongſt 
adverſaries, or friends—in the camp of the 
enemy, or the /aurels of a competitor, —-.On 
this event they lamented, that ſo much vir- 
tue had deparied—that fo little had been /eft 
behind. 

Though this was matter of fincere concern 
to Sancho's heart, it however became a new 
circumſtance of his power to his adminiſtra» 
tion. The firſt ſtation in female pre- emi- 
nence was now unoccupied ; and there was a 
vacancy, as it were, in the firft office under 
the Governor even a partieipation of the 
throne 7 viceregency. 3 

As this was the fr/# ice open to female 
ambition, it 1s. not to be wondered at that 
the Counteſs Loftonzo was the firſt to aſpire 
at it. She communicated the phrenzy of 
this ſentiment to the Count—adding, in an 
extacy of grandeur, ** that the world ſhould 

„ ſee her niece, Donna Dorothea del Mon- 
< roſo, raiſe her head above the proudeſt fa- 
« milies of the ifland—that ſhe would ſuſ- 
 * tain with dignity, and embellifh by her ac- 
„ complifhments, the vacant chair in the cham- 
ber of Carouſals And, thus far in- 

C 2 deed, 
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Jeed, the Counteſs had ſpoken the language | 


of truth and our vows ſhould have ac- 


companied her's to Heaven, were the accom- 


pliſhment of them to be the felicity of Doro- 


thea.— But, lovely maiden, may your ang 
never be bartered in unwarrantable traffic! — 
may Fortune nor artifice, never place you in 
a ſtation to which to which the moſt refined 
attachment ſhall not ſelect you! May you 
fill the high rank to which your bright en- 
dowments give you a title, but never become 
the lend mourner of a parent's ambition! : 
* ſaw this extravagance growing in 
the mind of the Counteſs, and determined to 
cultivate it. Every thing that incoherent ſen- 
ences and a diſtracted manner could ſuggeſt, 


was accepted by the Counteſs as confirma- 


tion of her wiſhes; a natural perplexity, and 
embarraſſment of elecution, were the confuſion of 
real paſſion—and ambiguous inference, as it was 
unintelligible, was ſuppoſed to convey a ſ0- 
temn declaration of love. 

This, however, was ſufficient to fatisfy 
the mind of the Counteſs ; and therefore San 
cho obtained the object of his induſtry. 
He ſaw not, it is 91 the roſes in the cheek 
of Dorothea, but he enumerated the ſuffragans 

in the train. of Loftonzo. As to the Coun- 
32 her ima; ination was on fire!—Irt already 

reſented to her her niece, the incomparable 
3 , crowned Vice-gueen of the and of 
| Barataria;, her. Lord Loftonzo diſtinguiſhed 
* — the coronets of all his ahceſtrys _ 
| S 


* 
i. 
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Boreoſo, Prime Mini 
character and conduct we ſhall hereafter have 


mu his own band, and which he committed 
to 


=. - e040 
the deputyſbip of the iſland conferred on him, 
at the departure of Sancho. Every thing was 


accompliſhed in her ardent mind; and ſports: 


and paſtimes—tilts and tournaments—dance 
and feſtivity were proclaimed throughout the 
caſtle and the foreſts of Rafarmo.— The 
ſmile of Dorothea was to be the prize of chĩ- 
valry; and her hand in the dance, the n 
of the Governor's pre- eminence! 
Thus were the politics of Sancho brought 
to a fair iſſue. His confidence in the Count 
was not now written in the ſand of promiſes, 
or the frail memorial of benefits conferred ; 


it was now built upon a rock—The bonds o 


Loftonzo were links of 1ron. | 

At this critical ſeaſon, letters came to San- 
cho from the government of Spain, full of 
warlike rumours, and threatening gen 


commotions. Theſe letters brought intelli- 


ence, ** That the monarch of the weſtern 


iſles had declared war againſt Don .Franciſco 
Bucarelli, the Governor of Buenos Ayres - 


and that as the Court of Spain might poſſibly 
aſſiſt and avow Don Franciſco, it was necet- 


fary that Barataria ſhould be rendered defen- 


ſible; her armies augmented; her forts re- 


paired, and her garriſons Tt: with the 


neceſſaries of war. 
Sancho wrote a . to this Viſcount 
er of Spain (of whoſe 


occaſion more fully to treat) which he ſealed 


„ Ne ” 
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to the conveyance of Don Edwardo Swanzero, 
Rais friend, his counſellor, and his muſician. 
| | And, however unaccountable it may ſeem to 
| poſterity, certain it is, that of all Sancho's 
|| retainers, this Swanzero held the greateſt 
| | ſhare in his confidence. He was then cho- 
[| ſen to be the truſty meſſenger; and as the 
| winds were adverſe at the capital, he was 
4 obliged to take the ſouthern circuit, and em- 
4 bark for Spain at the port of O*Corko—with 
4 the irictef injunctions, however, to yield to 
1 no temptations of delay, nor even to pay a 
one-night's viſit to the old Biſhop of Toledo, 
whoſe villa was within a league of O' Corko; 
notwithſtanding the partialities and favours, 
F | with which this right Rev. Prelate has been 
1 accuſtomed to entertain the family of Swan- 
1 zero. | p | 
0 In this letter he informed the Viſcount, 
| That through the obſtinacy of the feudal 
14 Lords, and Don John the commoner, the 
| country of Barataria had been reduced to 
1 4 poverty and tumult; that the revenues 4 
& were diminiſhed, the exchequer almoſt _ k; 
<. bankrupt, and government had neither legal 
authority nor public confidence, to enable 
< them to borrow money. That for his 
© part, he had ated as became a faithful 
<< ſervant and a- prudent governor, in this 
[ & ſeaſon of ſcarcity and diſcredit that 
t he had ſtopped payment of the penſions to 
$ es the widows of the deceaſed officers, and 
„ withheld the wages of all public E. 2 
0! That 


1 
That this inſtance of frugality and modera- 
„tion, had again Sahil the royal munifi- 
© cence to take its courſe, which was a cur- 
« rent that, under the auſpices of his Ma- 
jeſty's arm, no oppoſition- no pleas of 
„ 1ncapacity or famine, ſhould ever obſtruct 
* or retard. That the Princeſs Dowager of 
Naples had been gratified, by the grant of 
a conſiderable penſion to her favourite, Don 
% Jeremiah Dyſonzo ; not only to himſelf, 
but to his pgferity; notwithſtanding he 
_ *© ſolemnity of the royal word pledged to the 
* contrary. And that he had taken this op- 
portunity of informing' the Baratarians, 
once for all, Hat the power of the monarch * 
„ evould be low indeed, if his promiſes were to 
„be confidered as reſtrifttions on his will. — 
«© That a ſtipend on Barataria had - rewarded 
the fidelity and ſervice of Don Bradſhozo, 
* the friend and aſſiſtant, the ſcrivener and 
„ the ſlave of the Duke Fitzroyola; a noble- 
© man who ſhall tranſmit his name with ho- 
*© nour to poſterity, as the great author of 
« that illuſtrious policy, which finally tranſ- 
_ «© ferred to the Cortes, thoſe rights of elec- 
tion, which formerly reſided in, and fre- 
« quently divided, the people. That, 
without boaſting of his ſervices, for he was 
not vain !—He muſt further inform the Viſ- 
count, That where any of the great offices 
in Barataria' produced enormous ſtipends to 
the occupier, and no benefit to the public, 
F hae had thought it neceſſary to his Majeſty's - : 


© honour 
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% honour and ſervice, that there ſhould. be a 
4 pr — 2 augmentation of the falary- —and 
th had accordingly made an annual 


| « addition of four thouſand crowns to the ſa- 
if 5* lay, of one of the King's ſervants, as a 
"= reward and indemnification for his trouble 
I and expence, in collecting a 7 the 
ll - 1,55, whole of Which had, by 10550 er 
become his own aa. e t after 
if „ ſuch acts of / c ſervice, not_ even the 
1 otf ſtop e e on widows, and the in- 
1 firm; the deduction of wages, and œco- 

% nomy towards the poor, were yet ſufficient 

2 to furniſh government with os means of 
„ fortifying. t 4. iſland. ——That if war was 
% probable, money was indiſpenſable ; and that 
"% . nner could, at that time, be only pro- 
% cured by calling the Cortes together; as 
| 5 eee reſerve ought to recommend the 
. C © gmnng of every great Project ; and as the 


| C 6 People were, not yet entirely reconciled to be 
* idea Pers” being taxed only by the private coun- 
er 


LLP”; . monarch.——— That in order, to 
1 « ren e convention of the national af. | 
{ . ſembly practicable, and its conſequences 
60 auſpiciqus, | the great Count Loftonzo, 
8 25 with his houſhold, had enliſted under the 
„ royal banner —and that, as the Count's 
4 fortitude and fidelity were to be ſuſpected, 

4% he ſhould take all precautions to prevent 
| e his deſertion.; that, during the truce,. he 
4 % would have him narrowly oe in bis 
| 8 Ss and, an the day of trial, he would 


1 6c race 


K 
* 
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4 place him and his retainers in the front of 
5 the battle. And thus, by exhibiting this 
* glaring inſtance of apoſtacy, ſhould he give 
& ſuch a wound to the credit of all private 
faith and public conſiſteney, the bonds of 
& honour, of gratitude, and of blood, as 
„ muſt ultimately tend to diflalve all thoſe 
„ pbſtinate connexipns, which have hithertq 
© been an obſtruction, to the power of the 
& crown.” . e = 242M 
The ſpirited endeavours of San cho to pro- 
pagate private perfidy, and purchaſe the vio- 
lation of public truſts, were not indeed con- 
fined to the nobleman of Rafarmo. The 
whole powers of ſeduction were naw employed 
againſt the country. To every man a had 
a vate in the Cortes, was offered that pro- 
portion of the public plunder, at which even 
his own partiality could eſtimate his owh me- 
rit.Evxery office had been expoſed to ſale, 
the poſſeſſor of which was ſuſpected from his 
integrity, or unmanageable from his independ- 
ant ipirit. New boards were helq out to the 
intereſted ; and to obtain titles and honours, 
it was only neceſſary, to be vain and to be 
venal.— Even holy biſhopricks themſelves, 
hitherto held ſacred and unſaleable, were to 
be taxed with ſymoniacal annuities to purchaſe 
the ſurrender of civil offices, or hawked 
about the iſland, as a merchandize in traffic 
to any power or connexion, that was enabled 
to become purchaſer, by a property of votes 


lu the aſſembly of the people. - 
228, * And 
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ruption, and opened their hands to gain 
Happy ſhould we be if the baſe and the i igno- 
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And not only the vices, but the virtues of 
ht le were made inſtruments againſt 
them; as ayarice is ever rapacious, and 
ambition aſpiring, ſo generoſity is but too of- 
ten neceſſitous, and benevolence deluded by a 

glimpſe of power to diſplay itſelf, The ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice through the Sheriffs of 
the ſeveral counties, was to be bought and 
ſold by parliamentary conduct; and the army: 
was ſtationged either for inſult or protection, 
as favour or reſentment ditpoſed the arran go: 


ment. hs : 


Nevergdid the myſteries of corruption mike | 


_ fach a progreſs as at this period. The poſ- 


ſeſſions of the incorruptible.—The reyerſions 
of old age—the offices of thoſe who had been 


_ purchaſers by ſervice, but were not of the fe= 


nate—even the lender ſupport of tottering in- 


firmity, were all bartered and ſold to thoſe, 


who had the reſolution to facri Re their coun- 
LR 

And hun we ſhould be happy, 1 in reciting; 
-of the ſeduced and the undone, 
vrho ſtooped their heads to cor- _ 


——of tho 


ble; the deſperate of condition, and the loſt to 


: ane, were alone to be found! 


Whilſt this traffic was carried on in Bara- 
varia; unfortunately it was the only trade 
waich at this time the country had to boaft 
* balance of which —— 
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1 
indeed _—_ them, was hkely to be the tb ofe 
1 their 
During this great inveſtigation of ebenen 
and play at politicks, — hen the fore-tellers 


for adminiſtration counted amajority of twenty 


inſt their country; it came to paſs that 
the K King of the ilandd ſtruck his lag to Don 
Franciſco Bucarelli; and therefore the Go- 
vernor of Buenos Ayres candeſcended to acs 
cept a temporary accommodatigy#which had 
been propoſed between them. 


The aflembling the Cortes in Barataria was 


not now neceſſary, on the principle ofipreſerva- 
tion; but it a judged e 2 on the con- 
ſtruction of policy. The triumph of the crown 
over the — dignity of that great aſ- 
ſembly, and the e which it was repre- 
ſentative, was t er by the jealous friends 
of power, as imperfeQ and incompetent, un- 
til it ſhould be reconvened before the very Go- 
vernor, who had been the immediate inſtru» 
ment of the injuries and inſults they had re- 
ceived. Sancho's heart was deiifſted to the 
idea of adding this wreath to the Jabrels of 
America. And indeed it was a heart com- 
poſed of the moſt extraordinary materials in 
nature !—But as we ſhall hereafter in the 

courſe of this hiſtory, give poſterity an entire 
rait of this wonderful character, as we 
ſhall for the preſent proceed to relate thoſe 
ſeveral parts of his conduct, which are but ſo 


many features of the great piece We ball . . 


tempt to draw. Wes | 
* D 2 * 


is » 
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Inſpired with the noble ambition of decidin 
al y, if poſſible, this great — 

int againſt the freedom of Barataria, and of 
iſulting where he had detracted, Sancho aſſem · 
bled the venerable Junto of the cabinet, and 
Rating them to his determination, he defired 
their counſel. 

Ihe members of this political Sancte were 
a perſons of the firſt offices in the ſtate, whoſe 
advice had ahvays the greateſt authority with 
the Governor, as it wa lay accompanied 
reateſt acguigſcenct. And as we 
may hereafter in the ſs of this national 
ſtory have frequent occaſion to conſider them, 
we ſhall here give an enumeration of them in 
detail. 

This council conſiſted of Hina Goreanilli, 
an Italian, the Inquiſitorial Juſticiary. 
Don Franciſco Andrea del Bumperoſo, Preſi- 
dent of the Academy of Letters; and the Che- 
valier Don Georgio Buticartney, a-- Poliſh 

Knight; admitted as a Secretary, not a Mi- 
aer. Nun Antonio, the Precedenza,- 
Don John Alnagero, prime Advocate,-- 
Don Philip the Moor, and Don Godfredo 
Lilly, Solicitor of the Crown. 

Before this great aflembly did Sancho open 
this mighty project of his foul. -He ſpoke 
to them, through the mouth of Don Philip, 
and informed them, in the firſt place, of 
the ſucceſs of hrs Majeſty's bribes all over 
4 the Mund. He told them of his deter- 

«+ mination to call the aſſemblies before him- 


vg , 
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. kt Cas a means of degrading the Com- 
„% mons, and aſſerting the authority of his 
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own proteſt. That it would be an experi- 
ment without hazard; as it was not the 
ſeaſon for aſking any thing an His part. 
and the virtue of a prorogation was ever at 
hand, to prevent any acquiſition in behalf 
of the people. That as thats ſtood at 
preſent, it appeared improbable that the 
Spaniſh Court would continue im in the 
government of the iſland, when the cri- 
tical time ſhould come, in which the army 
and the revenues. were to be negotiated in 
the Cortes, unleſs he were to exhibit ſome 
antecedent exemplifications of his prowels. 

That the — of this ſhort con- 
vention might render probable his retain- 
ing the dominion of the iſland for another 
year. But above all, that the manly 
proteſt with which he concluded the laſt 
meeting, was not perfect or conſummate, 
being as yet the declaration of one of the 


+ 


parties only, and rejected from the journals 
of the other. | 
mons could be brought to pour out their 


Whereas, if the Com- 


incenſe, and load him with encomiums, 
it would be deemed, that they relinquiſhed 
their claims with their reſentments ; and 
their conduct would imply not merely an 
acquieſcence, but a formal ratification of the 


charge, which he boaſted to have brought | 


againft them. Moreover, that the. great 
Couut Loftonzo was deeply impreſſed with 
| 23 5 «© thoſe 
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«thoſe ſentiments.—And that if promiſes; 


e made without limitation, recommended 


«by vaths, and confirmed by ſome perfor- 
% mances, were Capable of ſeducing the heart 
& of man, a"majority ſhould be procured to 
1% Yeliver up this fortteſs into the hands of 
. the crown. And finally, that Don Re- 


e naldo, the 1 of the capital, 
*© as devoted to the intereſts of the Court; 
aud would eaſily obtain from the oppidary 
„ aſſembly, an addreſs to the Sovereign, pe- 
& titioning for a general convention of the 
States. —And at the ſame time, the faith- 


N ful Renaldo ſhould have the precaution, by 


c the tenor of this addreſs, to renounce every 
4, conſtitutional title in the people to the 
% Cortes That it ſhould be aſked as a 

« favour, not a right That it ſhould be 


e ſupplication, and not claim. Thus, the 


. meeting of the Senate, which would really 

„ be a political experiment, and a probable 
% confirmation of the bondage of Barataria, 
«© would#be trumpeted through the king- 
% dom, as if it were a gracious bentvolence, 
<6 yielded to the petition of duty a4 royal con- 
"<6 ceffion to the wwiſhes of the people. 8 


Whatever different purſuits, or objects in 


life, may have governed the ſentiments of 
the ſeveral perſons who compoſed this con- 
clave, certain it is, that there was ſcarcely 
one of them, who had not an intereſt in the 
"aflembling the Cortes at all events.” It would 
be the barvift, and they were laboureri lt 


7 would 
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wauld be tho vine of ſervice ; and, though 
their fanding wages were Sorbitant, yet did 
they moreover expect to receive daily hire, and 


occafionat booty. ——— The ſervants of the law 
might be appointed itinerant juſtices, but ſuf- 
fered neither to travel, nor to judge in 
ſhort, to do no part of the duty, but accept 
the emolument ; ard Bon Goreanilli, the 
Italian, imagined that by 144 ready to aſſiſt 
the prolocutor of the nobles, he might per- 
haps ground a ſort of claim to wages, though 
his ſervices were neither demanded, perform- 
ed, or enpeHen t. 1 
Amongſt thoſe chiefs of conſultation, ane 
only gave counſel againſt this favourite mea- 
ſure—Don Antonio, the Precedenza; a man 
of great Connor. And, indeed, it is 
impoſſible to Mention that perſonage in the 
page of hiſtory, without ſtopping to make 
ſome obſervation on ſo extraordinary a cha- 
racter. | e | 
Nature had enriched the Precedenza with 
great endowments. To a benign and dig- 
nified aſpet, an addreſs both conciliatin 
and authoritative, did he join the cleareſt 


. 


head that ever conceived, and the ſweeteſt 
tongue that evet uttered, the ſuggeſtions of 


a! 8 


wiſdom. He did not, it is true, poſleſs the 


wit and vivacity of "Alnagero, nor the poli- 


tical craft or worldly ſcience of Don, Philip, 
the Moor; but his underſtanding was of the 


firſt magnitude,——It is however obſeryable 


of Don Agron, that, with all toſs , 


- 
1 
- 
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nent faculties, he never, during the courſe of 
A long political life, was united with a party 
that did not deceive him; and with a temper 

of mind, unfortunately but- too defirous of 

acqulſſtion, did he ſhare: lefs of the public 
treaſure than almoſt any man, who had ever 
Hooked for favours at the hand of power. For 
ſome part of his Hfe, he filled one of the 
higheſt offices in judgment; which he exe- 
cuted with ſuch ability, as ſtands unparalleled 
in the records of judicature. And as he was 
ralſed to that office for his capacity, he was 
diſpoſſeſſed of it for his virtue. With a manly 

'and-becoming fpirit.did Antonio, at this time, 

ſtand eee in difference with the crown. 

He diſputed that wicked encrogchment, which 

would {trip the repreſentatixg of the commu- 

nity of their natural and iniffſpenſable rights 
of originating. adjuſting, and proportioning 
*thoſe ſupplies, which are ever the free-will 
gifts of gratitude and love to protection and 
government. — Though this act of refifonce, 
as it was called, did not fall within the exer- 
ciſe of judicial capacity, yet as it was an act of 

integrity, it was thought by the court as a 

diſqualification in Him for the office of a 

Judge. He was therefore diſmiſſed, and 
a man better qualified was appouted to ſuo- 

ceed him. . Met larva 6 

And here ſhould we be happy, if, for the 

honour of human nature, and the reverence 
wee dear to this illuſtrious perſon, we were 

permitted to paſs: ove: the recital of ſome fea- 


tures 


„ 
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tures which render this piece leſs admirable ! 
— Happy ! if the eminent qualities of this 
great man did not mix with others in their 
current, which were ſufficient to humble his 
ſuperiority, and gratify the malice of his 
enemies. But character would be unin- 
ſtructive to poſterity, if it were not to be fully 
delificated : and hiſtory a falſhood, if it de- 
clare not the whole truth. | 

Though the effects of an enlightened un- 
derſtanding made Antonio perpetually prefer 
right to wrong. Though he had no chil- 
dren to provide for, and already enjoyed con- 
fiderable eſtates, ——Nay, even though ſome 
writers have aflerted, that he had not the 
avarice of accumulation, and certainly he had 
not the neceffities of prodigality.—Though 
he had the mines of Golconda in the exerciſe 
of his profeſſion, yet did he ſacrifice every 
thing that was valuable, to an invincible and 
unaccountable thirſt for gain ; and deſcended 
from his eminence of character and condi- 
tion, to the exerciſe of a low money-traffick ; 
in which even he 1s accuſed, by the writers 
of his day, of having employed that very 
legal knowledge, which had lately been the 
honour of his name, and the benefit of the 
public, in order to defend the bills that he 
iſſued, from the controul of the laws; and 
fruſtrate the ſecurity with the public had in 
his counter. And afterwards having made 
ſome atonement to his country, by a ſpirited 
reſiſtance to the cabinet ſublidy ; he, as it 
= E 8 were, - 
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( 30 ) 
were, relented of his reformation——and 
merely to obtain from Government a prece- 
denty, which nature had given him before, 
and which the King could not take from 
him. For this prepoſterous promotion, if 
ſuch it may be called, did he in the popular 
aſſembly, and in the face of the people, not 
only embrace, but adopt the very child, he 


before declared to be illegitimate and in- 


famous. He now protected that ſubſidy in 
the Cortes, which he before had ſo ſignally 
abjured in the Cabinet. 5 
And indeed, it was matter of great wonder 
at that time, that a perſon of his wiſdom 
That 
one of his dignity of character ſhould adopt 
inconſiſtency and degradation and that a 


man of the moſt unparalleled powers of me- 


mory ſhould ſo ſpeedily forget the injuries he 
had received. F 
As for his eloquence, it was in its nature 
peculiar. It flowed in a clear and copious 
ſtream, with grace and majeſty ; but it never 
diverſified its courſe, or tranſgreſſed its limited 
eee f the ſeveral regions of 
argument, it moved with unaltered current, 
whether it paſſed through the wilds of Ame- 
rica, or the flowry plains of Andaluſia :— 


Good ſenſe, and great comprehenſion, were 


the characters of his mind, rather than that 
ſtrength, and ardour, and variety, which 
glow in the performeauces of the antient ora- 


tors. —He was formed to be the firft, perhaps, 


* 


E 
in times of tranquillity, but muſt have yielded 
to ſeveral, in the days of ſpirit and of enter- 
prize.—In ſhort, he was a perſon almoſt al- 
ways to be admired, but never much to be 
feared. fr; HI | Bw 

And, indeed, various inconſiſtencies and 
irreconcileable qualities, ſeemed to mix in 
the character of this great man. It is not 
enough to ſay, That he had a mind ſuperior 
to revenge or perſonal reſentment.—--He ap- 
peared to have been inſpired, as it were, with 
gratitude for injuries. As to his legal know- 
ledge, it was incontrovertible; yet, from ſome 

culiarity which ever attended him, certain 
it 1s, that even the titles at law, to the very 
lands he purchaſed, have been reckoned dit- 
putable and precarious. —-With the beſt un- 
derſtanding, he was generally the dupe of the 
2vorſt ; and though he had a natural admira- 
tion for virtue, yet did he ſometimes forſake 
her, even without temptation. 

Here we reſt this great character And 
we ſhould rejoice indeed, if hiſtorical fidelity 
had not compelled us to ſtate ſome ſhades of 
it, at which humanity may drop a tear of 
ſympathy ; and lament that imperfection of 
our nature, which ever controuls the arro- 
gance of ſuperiority, and vindicates, in ſome 
meaſure, the equality of man. EE 

Don Antonio was marked, it is true, by 
ſome of the infirmities of human kind, but 
he was diſtinguiſhed, on, the other hand, by 
great and admirable qualities. Let not then 

E 2 the 
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the inſolence of human frailty refuſe forgive- 


nefs to the former; and may poſterity re- 


member only the latter, and remember them 
as objects of imitation ! | 

Don Antonio paid the utmoſt attention to 
the whole recital of Sancho's politicks. And 
indeed, amongſt the ſeveral peculiarities of 
Antonio, this one was obſervable, ——— 
„That as no man ever ſpoke ſo well as 


«6 to excite his admiration, ſo no man 


ever ſpoke ſo ill as that he did not think 
„ him worthy of attention.” He liſtened 
profoundly to the diſcourſe of every man; he 
liſtened to the ſleepy tale of Don Philip, the 
Moor. Xt] 

When this elaborate recapitulation of prin- 


ciples and politicks was brought to a conclu- 


ſion, Don Antonio did not require much time 
for weighing its import and conſequences.— 
He faw-clearly that the raſhneſs of Sancho 
was not courage, nor the craft of Don Philip 
wiſdom.—He thought the convention of 
the Cortes, at that particular time, was liable 
to objections, which would occur, perhaps, 
at no other ſeaſon. —He therefore gave coun- 
ſel againſt it. He obſerved, ** That, tho' 


* the populace frequently misjudge, the 


«© great body of the people are not often, or 


long deceived.——-That in the prefent oc- 
«© cafion they never would be perſuaded, that 


„ the convening this aflembly a few months 


40 only before the regular aud Wer 


„ 


ſeaſon of convention, after it had been in- 


terrupted in the midſt of buſineſs, and dif- 
continued for above a year, was any other 
than an act of fate policy. That the 
mere power of reviving or continuing a 
few laws, without time or opportunity to 
alter or amend them, was in truth a ſmall 
national concern—Eſpecially as this meet2 
ing would interfere with the itinerary 
progreſs of juſtice, and the ſeaſon of the 
great ſeſſion was ſo near at hand, in which 
there muſt be ample time afforded for all 
that enquiry and deliberation, which alone 
could give weight and authority to laws: 
— That the very aſſembling of the States 
would in itſelf terminate the duration of 
ſeveral laws, which would otherwiſe re- 
main in force. That if the Court were to 
be victorious, the nation would be alarmed; 
—and if the popular party were to predo- 
minate, thoſe laws would become extinct, 
and adminiſtration would be overturned. 
— That to call the aſſembly together, in 
order to appropriate the diſpoſition of that 
ſum, which had formerly been granted to 
public works, would now be abſurd; as 
the money was not in exiſtance; at leaſt 
in the Exchequer; and that, tho the 
ſtates were to grant it, yet the crown could 
not pay it.— And above all, that this ex- 


torted convention, as it would be thought, 


muſt certainly revive amongſt the repre- 
ſentative body, that bitter argument, with 
„ which 


b 
ce ca 
„ Crown would reſent his caſting a doubt 
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& which they had departed, but not departed 


in peace. That if the accuſtomed offer- 
+. ings of the Cortes to the throne, ſhould 


not convey encommm on ' the Governor, 


Sancho would be degraded. —If- they did, 
% they would impeach themſelves. ——But 


_ ©: that at all events, thoſe matters of deli- 
4 cacy were beſt decided by oblivion.--—— 
Moreover, that the Treaſury was entirely 
% exhauſted; and therefore he knew not by 
©, what means the Governor could purchaſe 


the ſupport he e ed, excepting by pro- 
© miſes. That if thoſe * — per- 
* formed, the flender reſources of goverment 


ee would be waſted. —--If they were broken, 
& the credit of power would be loſt. That 


% experiment in thoſe weighty concerns. was 
dangerous. The beſt reſult is fumult; 
* the worſt, agſtruction. That if his re- 


% commendatory ſpeech from the throne of 


_ £6, Majeſty were to diſclaim ſupplies, it 


e would contradict the neceſſities of the 
5 ſtate; if it profeſſed them, the people would 
« fay, they were never 10 be aſſembled, but to 
« een ; and if it were to be equivo- 

„it would offend all parties. The 


* on the neceſſity; the nation would reſent 


“his caſting a fraud on their ſecurity.— That 


6 tho* it was an hopeleſs project to attempt 
„ pleaſing all parties, it was yet exceedingly 


„ unwiſe to ſatisfy none.” —— Thus in ſub- 


ſtance did the Precedenza argue with the 
1665: 1 07 | thoughtleſs 
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thoughtleſs and counſel the determined. 
Sancho ſeemed to have accidentally heard 
a part of this harangue, and anſwered the 
— of it with his wot preciſion.— He ob- 
ſerved, that every ſentence which had fal- 
len from the lips of Antonio, was the lan- 
«© guage of wiſdom— that his argument was 
the argument of conviction; and that he 
« would accordingly appoint the aſſemblage of 
4 the Cortes, for the 26th day of the next 
„% moon.” He extolled his eloquence, and ob- 
ſerved, ** that it brought back to his mind the 
£6 remembrance of a dear departed brother ;” 
but here he inſtantly wiped away a tear, that 
nature had raſhly engendered, and inadver- 
tency tolerated ; and yielded himſelf to the 
current of his mind, which ever flowed to- 
wards untimely merriment,—He obſerved, 
that General Antonio (for ſo he was pleaſed 
« jocularly to call him) had oftentimes dif- 
„ fered from him in the Court Martial. 
that he had frequently counſelled againſt 
„ hazarding an engagement, yet, had hows 
« ever behaved like a good old ſoldier in the 
++ day of battle; though his hand did not, 
at all times, ſtrike with the vigour of youth 
pe yet he never failed to promote obe- 
„ dience and good diſcipline, and maintain 
order and government, by his countenance 

„ and example.” _ *F 
To theſe arguments Don Antonio paid that 
reverence which is due to w/dom ; that fub- 
miſſion which is yielded to power. Several 
| other 


* 
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vther Members were preparing to delivertheir 
ſentiments at large, and pay the debt, which 
they owed to their own fortunes, by recom- 
mending that purpoſe, which omnipotence 
had already decided. And certain it 1s, that 
when Sancho hadonce taken his unalterable de- 
termination, though counſel ſeemed to become 
leſs neceflary, it, however, became much 
more pleaſant to him to receive it, and ad- 
vantageous to him who had the diſcretion to 
offer it. For when the Chief has once ex- 
pPlained his ſentiments, there can no longer 
remain doubt or debate amongſt the Counſel- 
lors.—Then ſtern advice aſſumes the ſofter 
breath of compliment ; and the diſcharge of 
duty is nothing more than the effuſions of 
admiration and panegyric. And, indeed, 
though no office is in general more doubt- 
fully received than that of giving counſel, 
yet the man is for ever recommended by ſome 
ſecret magic, who turns back on the perſon 
he adviſes, the reflected image of his own 
thoughts and affections. 

Don John Alnagero, the prime advocate, 
being a man of ready and dexterous wit, and 
a copious vocabulary, aroſe to make them an 
offering of his ſentiments on the occaſion; 
and after having adminiſtered to his. inſirmity 
a cordial, which he retained in a dram- bottle, 
for the purpoſes of debate, according to pre- 
cedent of the firſt authority; he proceeded to 
ſtate the great importance of the queſtion un- 
der conſideration :—And it is generally ima- 


gined 


* 
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ined he would haye made a very eloquent 
ſpeech, had he not been violently interrupted 
by a ſudden outrage of vociferation, which 
iflued even from the throne of Vice-majeſty 
—-ſcattering through the chambers a ſtrange 
confuſion of mixed ſounds, but articulating, 
diſtin, and intelligible, two words only; 
namely, proteſt and prorogation. 

Alnagero, to whoſe ears, it is true, theſe 
ſounds never conveyed muſic, intreated, ** that 
„ his Highneſs would not revive thoſe obſo- 
„ lete and invidious topicks, but leave them 
& to the chances of time, and diſcuſſion of 
% poſterity !”'—For, to bear teſtimony of 
Juſtice to Alnagero, we muſt confeſs, that he 
was not amongſt thoſe to whom right and 
wrong were indifferent. For, if it were poſ- 
ſible to unite public principles with great pri- 
vate emolument, it was ever his wiſh to bear 
them company. He beſought the Governor, 
to proceed on the buſineſs which at that 
time ſo eagerly engaged their wiſdom 
not the death or diſgrace, but the revival 
of the great aſſembly of the people.” — 
Amongſt the ſeveral difficulties which Sancho 
had encountered in his government, no one 
was, to his jeelings, ſo great, as that of ſup- 
preſſing the extravagant laughter which the 
gravity of Alnagero's diſcourſe had now ex- 
cited in him.—As ſoon as he had diſcharged 
from his countenance ſomewhat of his un- 
timely merriment, he apologized (according 


to his faſhion) to the prime advocate, for the 
ifs inter- 


him.“ N 


. 


| interruptions he had occaſioned ; but aſſured 


him, that nothing could be farther from 
* his wiſh than any renewal of debate on 
* thoſe ridiculous topicks; and that if the 
« Cortes when they aſſemble ſhould ſay no- 
„thing to him on the ſubje& of them, he 
* ſhould, on his part, obſerve the ſame con- 
* ſtitutional delicacy and ſilence.— That in- 


_** deed protęſt and prorogation, were only the 


names he had given to two favourite Cata- 


„ ſonian beagles, which had lately been ſent 


„% to him from his eſtates in that province. 


That tho' he had always the greateſt plea- 


„ ſure in liſtening to the ſpeeches of Al- 
© nagero, yet as he felt an invincible deſire 
of ſhewing thoſe beagles to the Baron Go- 


„ reanelli (who was not only a judge but a 


„ ſportſman, accompliſhed alike for the cabinet 


„% and the feld,) he very ardently wiſhed 
„that the prime advocate ſhould poſtpone 
the remainder of his moſt excellent ſpeech 
„(for excellent he was ſure it would have 


„been, had he ſpoken it) to another oppor- 


e tunity ; and therefore in his canine zeal he 
« certainly had, in a manner rather abru 
«© than otherwiſe, called upon the Scythian 


„ Cunningambo, licentiate in medicine, and 


e ſuperintendant of his dogs, his mules, and 
his children, to introduce the beagles into 


* the Council Chamber, juſt at the time in 


„ which he began the very eloquent ſpeech, 


in which he had the honour to interrupt 


Alnagero 


N 
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*, 
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Alnagero at firſt doubted of the decorum of 


Sancho in this tranſaction; and well remem- 
bering from the record of hiſtory, that a 
tyrant, who laughed at decency, and deſpiſed 
the people, did once confer magiſtracy on his 
horſe, he began to entertain a jealous appre- 
henſion, leſt ſome monſtrous promotion might 
be intended for thoſe dogs of Catalonia; and 
therefore with great humility obſerved, 
* That it was a duty incidental to the high 
legal truſt with which he was inveſted, to 
inform his Highneſs ; that, tho' it might 
« in general be very proper that thoſe who 
contributed to the pleaſures of government 
„ ſhould hold the higheſt condition in the 
* ſtate, yet he mult offer it as his opinion, 
that no perſon of the human ſpecies, ox 
„ otherwiſe, can be appointed of the Board 
* of Council, without a previous order for 
„that purpoſe, under the monarch's manual 
„ fignature, And that he apprehendeth the 
«© preſent King of Spain, notwithſtanding his 
great condeſcenſion in this particular, had not 
yet apppointed any quadrupede of his cabinet, 
* within the circuit of his whole dominions; 
„though it was well known, the Princeſs 
„ Dowager of Naples, his mother, was par- 
„ tial to a Caledonian goat; and the admira- 
„ ble Princeſs his conſort, had alu an af. 
«« fectian for a beautiful Zebra?! 
Sancho, who was playing with, his cheek 
during this harrague, when it was concluded, 
winked at the Italian nobleman, and called 
3 gagagain 


* 
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again aloud for the Beagles; and at the ſame 
time directing the Chevalier Buticartny to iſ- 
ſue forthwith the letters of convention, and 
haſten the licentiate with the cep of Cata- 
lonia. © | | 

Goreanelli, not inſenſible to glory, was 
flattered. —Bumperoſo laughed heartily, as he 
was wont on ſuch occaſions--—Don Antonio 
did not obſerve the joxe Don Alnagero was 
diſtreſſed, and looked lively—Don Philip the 
Moor lcoked diſmal, but yet not the leaft 
concern——and as for Don Godfredo Lilly, 
he was entirely employed in ſpeculation on 
the probable diſguſt of Alnagero, which might 

open a door to his own promotion; whilſt 
the whelps were introduced by the Doctor 
into the-Chamber of Conſultation. 

When the aflembly was diflolved, various 
were the inferences which the ſeveral mem- 
bers drew from the whole tranſaction, re- 
ſpecting the dogs of Catalonia. In this, 
however, they entertained, in general, a ſimi- 
larity of ſentiment——** That as each of 
them (Antonio excepted) ſaw that the joke of 
Sancho was exceedingly pleaſant, fo far as it 
concerned the ref of the conclave——yet, 


when he meaſured it by the relation in which 

it ſtood towards h;mſelf, he diſcovered in this 

N jocularity, ſome want of eſpecial re- 
"5 This 

" Ping here let us not be accuſed by the ſu- 

r wiſdom of unalterable gravity, for 

aving degraded the ſolemnity of record by 


the 


En 
the relation of occurrences light and frivo- 
Jous . But where the frivolous have em- 
pire, their annals will be levity. And in- 
deed nothing is /owv, if it be natural; nor is 
any thing unobſervable to the hiſtorian, that 
tends to unfold or explain the character of 
man. Here the deepeſt political experiment 
was decided; though conſultation was deſpiſed 
— though the counſel was not given 
though the ſpeeches were yet unſpoken 
but the Viceroy in the chambers of ney at 
leaſt, exhibited his Beagles to the Juſticiary of 
the land. 
Don Alexandro Cuningambo del Tweeda- 
lera, licentiate in medicine, withdrew the 
Beagles of Catalonia from the Chambers of 
Conſultation ; and the buſineſs of the day 
was ended. Sancho having diſpatched all 
theſe weighty concerns in the ſpace of one 
morning, thought the evening his owu—and 
dedicated it accordingly to feſtivity and plea- 
ſure. He flew to the Fandango of Rafarmo; 
where the wonted jocularity of Franciſco del 
Bumperoſo defended him from the ſlumber of 
Loftonzo, and the bright refinement of the 
lovely Dorothea threw a pious ſhade over the 
„ eee confidence of her aunt, the Coun- 
tels. \ 


What the myſteries of the evening or the 
reflections of the morning were, is not within 
the province of hiſtory to relate. But cer- 
tain 1t 1s, they all departed, ſatisfied with 
their repaſt; and either the love, the gratitude, 

| or 


6420 
or the artifice of Sancho, in return for ſa 
great compliances, appointed apartments, 
even in the Vice- royal palace, for the recep- 
tion of the Counteſs and the lovely Mon 8 N | 

wherein to adjuſt and reconcile the violence 

of travel, whenſoever Dorothea ſhould be leg 
forth from the fields to grace the carouſals 
of the King of the iſland. — | 

The convention of the ſtates being now a 
matter decided, Sancho was again to play off 
the whole artillery of ſeduction. —The vir- 
tuous were diſplaced, the timorous were 
threatened,--thepublic-ſpirited wereridiculed, 
— the ſimple had promiſes, - the corrupt were 
. bribed, — the credulous were betrayed, — 
and all were to be undone. And indeed, 
the ſubordinate inſtruments employed in this 
great negotiation were ſo curious, as that 
ome of them at leaſt deſerve commemora- 
tion in theſe records.—At that time, Fortune 
had ſhipwrecked on her native land the old 
lady, Donna Lavinia del St. Legero; and ſo 
extravagant were the eſſays of corruption in 
thoſe days, that policy condeſcended to retain 


However capable in general of thoſe powers 
of procuring, incidental to her ſex and condi- 
tion, yet that ſhe ſhould be competent to pro- 
cure ſuffrages in the Cortes, ſcemed a matter, 
indeed, of improbable conjecture !—— Buy 

the reſult frequently diſappoints the ſpecula- 


tion, 


Donna 


6 

Donna Lavinia was indeed a very extraor- 
dinary perſon to have figured on the ſtage of 
politicks. She was the child of middling con- 
dition, and had received her education amidſt 
the ferocity of Baratarian-Bœotia. She had 
been given in matriage by her parents to the 
Chevalier St. Legero, a judge ; who from the 
intermixtureof the Spaniards with the Moors, 
had an opportunity of enriching his nature 
(tho' by a ſpurious ſtream) with the blood of 
the great Muli Iſhmael ; and the ſanguinary 
exploits of his judicature, were confirmation, 
of his illuſtrious original. Thus it hap- 
pened, that the clemency of the huſband, 
and the chaſtity of the wife, became the ſym- 
bols of proverbial deſcription. Donna La- 
vinia managed her qualifications with noble 
dexterity. In her youth, without beauty, 
ſhe had /vers—and in her age, without rank 
or reputation, ſhe enjoyed the ſociety of the 
great. A certain warmth and conſtitutional 
cordiality, was the charm of her early days— 
themolt indulgent accommodation recommended 
her riper years; and there was one circum- 
ſtance which rendered her ſociety for ever 
eaſy, which was, That the example of her 
youth, never overawed the moſt licentious 
into reſerve, and the compliances of her age 
made her kind to the frailties of her friends. 
She had not even the rigours of hypocriſy 
but an heart to pity, and an houſe to re- 
ceive, the pining votaries of lade. She did not 
poſſeſs any thing like addreſs or courtly man- 

ners; 
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ners; but that there was a certain ſtatelineſs 

about her, that might have been the growth 

of antient faſhion, and at ſome times a fami- 
harity, that was to reſemble the condeſcen- 

ſion of high rank and quality. If ſhe was no 
longer the hett, ſhe was glad to be the 7n- 
firument, of pleaſure.— And on her. boſom 
every friend and every foe might confidently 

repoſe the ſecret infirmities of unreſiſting na- 

ture. Not that ſhe was poſſeſſed of any ſu- 
pernatural fidelity, or felt the glow of friend- 

ſhip in her ſympathies——but ſhe gave her 

own life and; converſation. as hoſtages for: her 
ſecrecy. And moreover, to ſtrengthen this 
ſecurity, though ſhe had no great regard. to 
moral obligation, ſhe always affected the 
greateſt reſpect for all manner of decorum ; 
inſomuch, that to whatever ſhe ſaid or did, 

| ſhe aflumed a motive of decency. If at any 
| time it- has happened to her to have dwelt 
too long on the goblet, and protracted the 
| banquet beyond convivial moderation; ſhe 
| „vas thereto compelled by medical counſel; 
„ merely to combat, by that ſevere regimen, 

| _ +6 ſome inward malady, or bodily diſeaſe!“ 
| —— lf, peradventure, ſhe has at any time 
| flown, with critical precipitation, from her 


molt private apartments, and left them to the 
fole occupancy of two friends, whoſe only 
difference is their ſex, at one of thoſe dan- 
gerous moments in which love grows too 

werful for diſcretion, and female imbecility 


not unwilljngly confeſſes the athletic ſuperi- 
| | ority 
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ofity of man—if ever ſhe has done ſo, ** the 
& was either forced away by ſudden occaſions 
4 and indiſpenſable buſineſs—or ſhe .enter- 
c tained ſo great a diſapprobation of thoſe 

6. tendernefles, which malice may call. cri- 
&* minal, that ſhe would not afford them the 
& countenance of her preſence, but had 
* withdrawn to leave them a filent re- 


* proach.” ' | | 
However, certain it is, that Donna Lavi- 


nia in Madrid, for many years, maintained a 
palace, not only of eaſe, but of order, Her 
public demeanour was ſeemly, and the always 
attended public worſhip, to pray for the King 
and the Royal Family; for which act of de- 
votion, Ferdinand the third (being a very 
ious Prince reſembling his royal predeceſſor, 
hilip the iſt, in his piety his conjugal 
fidelity —his principles of government—his 
troubles, and his „ gave her a pen - 
ſion of five hundred crowns on the Exchequer 
of Barataria ; which liberality ſhe repayed by 
the only recompenge the chaftity of Ferdinand 
afforded her- by the moſt religious reſigna- 
tion to the divine will of the Sovereignn- 
Donna Lavinia had a brother and a nephew, 
who were Senators of Barataria. The fa- 


ther was age and infirmity.— the ſon was filial 
obedience, To the former then, her brother, 
ſhe applied with all her powers of ſeduction 
—ſhe had not, it is true, the ferſonal charms 
of the daughter of Lot, but ſhe had the ſame, 
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refuſe the ſuit of her ſolicitation. 
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Three nights and three days did the 


ſparkling poblet, recommended by the par- 


ticipation of Lavinia, viſit the lips of Don 
Richardo, her brother; and fo long did he 

The fourth 
day came, and found Richardo ſtill within 
the empire of wine ! Lavinia being regent, 


then entered into an alliance even with the 


virtuesof Richardo againſt himſelf. She bade 
him to ſerve his ſiſter, by doubling her 
10 32338 bade him ſerve his poſterity, 
« by placing the royal ſtandard in the hands 
* of his grandſon for theſe things and 
greater, were determinable by the conduct 
of Don Richardo and his fen in the aſſem- 
*© bly of the people.” 

Richardo yielded The old Senator and his 
Jon were led into capti vit The promiſes 
were unperformed— and the excellent young 
man, ſhortly after paid the forfeit of his life, 
to the ſeductions of a parent. 
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To the COMMITTEE. for conducting the 
FRE E- PRESS. 
HE ſituation of L. 1 -d in Ire- 


land, is at preſent e agen from 


all others, by circumſtances of great ſingu- 
larity. He ſtands defeated, diſgraced, and 
deſpiſed ; without public refource, or private 
un. a abs | — fr iend- 
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friendſhip.—He has conferred on ſeveral per- 
ſons, with the moſt capricious wantonneſs, 
favours to which they had not any title ; but 
he always took care that ſuch unmerited in- 
| fults ſhould accompany his benefactions, as 
releaſed them from all manner of obligation 
and gratitude. In his negociations for power, 
if he found a man of national weight or con- 
xettion, it was his policy to alienate him. 
If a man of abilities, it was his prudence to 
ridicule bim. If a man of virtue, it was 
his nature to deteſt him. Thus, on his firſt 
ſetting out in government, the bodies of 
men, againſt whom he opened his manifeſto, 
and declared war, were the men of the great- 
eſt power ——the men of the greateſt abilities, 
and the men of the greateſt integrity in the na- 

tion. From amongſt thoſe of oppoſite quali 
ties and condition, did he ſelect and form his. 
alliances and the reſult has been ſuitable to 
the policy. For at preſent his royal maſter 
reſents his intereſted perfidy, in hazarding the 
dignity of government, forthe ſake of re- 
taining a little longer the emoluments of it. 
And with reſpect to thoſe, who have ſupported 
him the imbecility of his government 
has defeated the raſhneſs of his promiſes, and 
the extravagance of his purpoſes, towards 
them. His firſt determination was, to buy as 
a merchandiſe every vote in parliament, be- 
cauſe he thought the - vena/ would be moſt 

implicit, and that what he had purchaſed was. 
bis awn.—PForgetting, however, thas the 
G 2 pur- 
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purchaſe-roney was the money of the people, 
and that the money could not be got, till the 
Stewards had been corrupted ——Fhis na- 
turally forced him on the expedient of pro- 
miſes; which not having been try'd, had not 
yet been diſcredited. Thus he opened his 
Court of Requeſts, and iſſued his promiſſary 
notes without number; declaring however, 
that if they were not paid t a day they ſhould 
bear intereſt or advance.— Por inſtance, 
J——n 8, Eſq; received a promiſſary 
note to him, or his order, for a ſeat at the 
Barrack Board: but on the day of payment, 
to prevent the note's being proteſted, it was 
counterſigned and mark'd in currency for the 
Revenue Board, — And like a prodigal ſpend- 
thrift, not being able to diſcharge To real 
other demands on him, at the time of pro- 
miſed payment, he was obliged to ſatisfy his 
creditors, by iſſuing new ſecurities of ſo ad- 
vanced an amount, as muſt reduce him to 

bankruptcy in the end, and leave him the 
only reſources ſudden flight, or an act of 
inſolvency. - For in the preſent perplexity of 
his affairs, ſo low is his credit, that he cannot 
raiſe a ſingle vote upon it to fave his empire. 
“ Depart then thou raſh and impotent 
+ Miniſter—thou haſt nited thine enemies, 
and thy friends are not to be found—and 
*« when thou art no more amongſt us, thou 
_ ©. ſhalt be remembered only in our reſent- 
„ ments.—The humanity of the nation ſhall 
ſcarcely protect thine aſhes from the 3 
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& and the favours thou haſt conferred ſhall 
% not inſcribe thy monument.” 
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An Inſcription on a Pillar which 1s ſpeedily to 
be erected at the Town of Bullock. 


This column was erected at the private expence 
| Of good men, | 
To ſtand a monument of Irith ſtory, and 
A memorial to poſterity 
Of our happy deliverance from the ſcourge 
Of inſolence and oppreſſion, 
By the unexpected. but not unwiſh'd for, de- 
arture 
Of George Viſ-—t T——d; 
Who reſided in this land, as Chief G——r, 
For the ſpace of four years: but at length 


Departed on the 26th day of December, in the | 


year 1771. 
Having on that day, being St. Stephens's bay, 
The 15th day after his obtaining a victory, 
(Which the w/e call'd a defeat,) 
And the ad day after He paſs'd the Money- 
Bills, 
ich He thought an Exploit) 
Embark'd, without gſtentation, 
At this little port of Bullock. 
He came to Ireland, profeſſing and pricing 
Every myſtery of corruption— _ 
Waging war againſt 


Power, 
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Power, abilities, and Integrity ; ; 
And accordingly his adminiſtration was 
Abjurarty, Impotence, and Profiigacy ; 
During his reſidence, the powers of bas « office 
Frequently compell'd him to confer favours, 
Butacapricious nature and barbarous manners, 
Defended him from the returns of 
Friendſhip and gratitude : 
| He therefore never made 
* | A friend. 4 
So that in a country, in which any 3 
culls forth the affections of the people 
Where they drop tears at the execution of 
” Every malefactor, 
| He however was | 
unaſſiſted in his difficulties, © 
unpitied in his diſgrace, 
and unlamented in his departure. 
He utter'd falſhood from the throne 
In the name of the K——g. 
From his cloſet did he promiſe 
The things which were never perform'd.— 
His conduct in government was 
a diſgrace to him whom he repreſented, 
a reproach to thoſe who appointed him, 
anda ſcourge to thoſe whom he govern'd.—. 
He was'a mimick, 
a fcribbler, 
a decypherer of features, 
a delineator of corporeal infirmity ; 
D 15 But he was not 
a ſtateſman, 


a gover nor es 


aa ſoldie- 


1 
a ſoldier, 
a friend, 
or a - a gentleman. 
He was victorious only when he involved 
| His cauſe with the cauſe of 
private perfons— = 
and the ordinary effects of 
2 Sym =_ and 1 | 
uall rong in this country 
; Wecarne — or doubtful, 
Qs aF were damp'd by the influence 
of his co-operation : 
% His wiſdom was fraud ; 
His policy, corruption; 
His fortitude, contempt of charge 3 : 
His friendſhip, diſtruſt ; 
” His enmity, revenge; 
And his exploit, the ruin of a country. 


* 
* 
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Extra of a Letter from Lord N. -h, 
to His Excellency the L—d Liew——t of 
Treland. e 
My Loksp, 

1 is with great concern I have been obliged 
to 255 before his M y, the ſtate 
your Ex y's adminiſtration in the king- 
ws of Ireland; which now appears to be 
entirely different, as to ſtrength and credit, 
'from W which you gave his M———y 


On 


. 

reaſon to expect from the courſe of intelli- 
me you have been pleaſed to tranſmit to the 

+ Maniſtry from time to time. © 
Your E: y, on the conclufion of the laſt 
| ſhort {ſion of Parliament, left government 
ſupported by a majority in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, exceeding the number of forty 
and we had no reaſon Þ doubt, that this ma- 
jority would have decreaſed under any admi- 
niſtration, poſſeſſed either of capagty to re- 
colleile the diſcontented, or even "of temper 
and decorum ſufficient to defend itſelf from 
the new diſguſts, which ſeem at preſent to 
have alienated the moſt zealous of its ſup- 
porters. This might 3 have been ex- 
ed, without exerting the extr re- 
— of government. But his ME; 
cannot avoid obſerving the unuſual number 
of offices, which 5 has thrown into 
your Ex y's diſpoſal. Moreover, 
that his R——1 indulgence has complied with 
your requiſitions for new appointments, in 
number great beyond example in expence 
alarming, and in utility doubtful at beſt — 
That all the conceſſions made to your prede- 
ceſſors, for twenty years together, have not 
equalled in amount thoſe, which have been 
1 to your Ex » in ſix months. — 
That you have been gratified with full powers, 
not only to reward your friends, but puniſh 
your enemies, by depriving them of the of- 
fices they enjoyed for many years under the 


crown; — and with all thoſe powers you 
| OD amuſed 


. 
amuſed his M——y with an account, that 
you had eſtabliſhed yourſelf in power invin- 
cible; that the ariſtocracy was broken; op- 
poſition at an end, and that you wefe' ready 
to meet the Parliament with perfe& ſecurity 
to his M———y's honour and government. 
The reſult, however, has been total diſap- 
mtment ! 1 and his y cannot but 
obſerve, with aſtoniſhment, the wonderful 
miſapplication of ſo great powers, whichchas 
confiried nothing but weakneſs and diſgrace 
on your adminiſtration for your majority 
in the Houſe of Commons, on the firſt day of 
this ſeſſion, merely in favour of a common 
matter of form, was diminiſhed, as I have 
been informed, to about twenty-ſix. That 
on-points which heretofore uſed to be decided 
almoſt by unanimity, you have indeed been 
victorious, but only by a majority of nine or 
five. In other matters, you have yielded, 
compromiſed, or capituJated; but that iu every 
great and capital queſtion, you have been 
beaten'by a great ſuperiority. But above all, 
1 cannot avoid expreſſing to your Ex y 
his M+—=—y's reſentment, at your having 
ſo tar deceived him, as in the firſt place to 
recommend it to him to ſign his letters pgfitive, 
directing new. Boards of immenſe expence to 
be inſtituted, which you know, or ought to 
have Kaon; could net have been carried 
into execution, without firſt obtaining a lavi, 
'which'lies in the power of parliament z' and 
ch law, it ſeems, is contrary to the ſerive 
ne H of 


1 

of Parliament, and therefore beyond your 
wer to obtain. Thus the R—-1 name has 
brought into diſgrace, by the counſel 
which induced his 1M to direct, that 
a thing thould poſitively be done, which could 
not - properly be done, without a new law; 
the obtaining of which law was always doubt- 
ful, and now appears impracticable.— In 
forming this ſcheme, you did not conſult the 
King's ſervants, the officers of the revenue, 
or t e finances of the country; but raſhly in- 
duced the authority of the K——yg's name to 
a meaſure that the nation diſliked, the reve- 
nues were unequal to, and the laws, as they 
now ſtand, could not admit. Though your 
Exʒ y were ever ſo much enamoured 
with the lation, or gratified by the emolu- 
ment of high office, you ſhould not, how- 
ever, have continued to hold it under the ma- 
nifeſt hazard of the K——e's honour, and the 
dignity of government. But I muſt obſerve 
the little, grounds you had to expect that 
eaſy and honourable ſeſſion of Parliament, 
with the hopes of which you. flattered. the 
Miniſtry. By ſome peculiarity of manage- 
ment in your dealing with the friends of go- 
vernment, you have, I know not how, ren- 
dered them cold and unwilling ſupporters in 
Parliament; whilſt you have made your op- 
ponents zealous, active, and united againſt 
you. Not one of the K—-—yg's ſervants, not 
even your own Secretary, can be brought to 
. acknowledge you or your meaſures in Parlia- 
| | ment; 


(my 

ment and ſcarcely ever ſpeak but in order 
to vindicate themſelves from any participa=+ 
tion in your counſels or confidence. And 
truſt me, my Lord, if you don't, in ſome 
degree, conciliate the affections of thoſe who 
ſerve government, you will derive but a very 
imperfect ſupport from a cold, reluQtant, or 
filent ſuffrage. After ſquandering away the 
immenſe bounties, with which you have 
been furniſhed, on perſons incapable of 
ſerving you, you ſtand at preſent with the 
boaſt of a poor, tottering majority; 
doubtful, diſcontented and unfriendly, — and 
when you depart, will leave a body of oppo- 
fition behind you, that the kingdom you 
povern never {aw equalled, and * per- 

aps, no future wiſdom may be able to re- 
concile; and above all, you have recorded a 
public memorial of your miſrepreſentations 
to his M———y, in the addreſs of the 
Commons, condemning the new, Boards you 
thought proper ta recommend to his M—y's 
adoption. | 
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020 The followeing was yeſterday publicly 
e to Dr. CLRERMEN T at the Huſtings, 
by CagisToPHER Nichoksox, Eſq; 2 
reaſons for voting for him, with a decla- 
ration of his conſent to the fame being 
made public. We think ourſelves happy 
in being able to communicate any thing to 
the public, which tends to ſerve the cauſe 
of liberty; and preſent this to our readers, 
as being in ſome meaſure the political 
_ creed of a gentleman, who has ever pro- 
feſſed and acted up to the moſt diſinter- 
eſted, 1 8 principles. 


Lhe 
* 


HE poll — of che city of f Doblo, 
©] dats Nov. 23d, 1771, is a good ad- 
Waben to all Electors, “ to appear in fa- 
vour of the real independent intereſt of this 
trading city-—-and to ſupport the Jritnds 7 
« trade amd ind pendency ..,. 

Every Elector is, in His reſpective district, 
intruſted to chooſe for the body of the people 

who have no votes. 

If he votes through favour, affection, or 
any ſiniſter motive, he betrays the people, 
and deſerves, and muſt expect to be betrayed 
by the man he unfaithfully chooſes. 

A gentleman of unqueſtinable probity, who 
who was cotemporary. metnber in the laſt Par- 
liament with Dr. Clement, aflures me, that 
when Dr. GJement fat there, his attendance 
was conſtant, and his vote was conſtantly 
given 
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given drehen: and all gentlemen, whom 
I have heard ſpeak of Dr. Clement, agree in 
this, account of his parliamentary conduct. 

Such are the men likely to preſerve the in- 
depency; trade, and proſperity of the city of 
Dubl and the whole Kingdom. 

I never ſaw either of the preſent candidates 
until this day. I had no application made to 
me by either of them, or by any other 
ſon on behalf of either of them; and if thad 
been applied to, the ſtronger the application, 
the more I ſhould have ſuſpected unſoundneſs 
of heart in the party applying. 

I have travelled a very incommodious j jour- 
ney, merely to do my duty to the public, in 

voting according to the beſt of my judgement. 
The only motive which ought to guide a 
voter, and will vor ſeldom miſlead a ſincere 


One. 


I have attended many elections in coun- 
ties, cities, and boroughs, for forty or fifty 
years paſt ; and never ſaw one election, where 
I think the comparative merit of the candi- 
dates ſo manifeſtly clear as the election held 
this day. Some electors may be unduly in- 
fluenced, but a majority can ſcarce err in ſo 
plain a queſtion. 

- Conſtituents muſt anſwer to themſelves 
and their country; and beware that they ſhall 
juſtly anſwer for their own uprightneſs,, in 
chooſing the moſt likely men they can find 
to maintain the independency, trade, liberties; 
peace, and purſe of the nation. * 


1 . 

If we chooſe truſtees, willing to affent to 
what they. are bid, we looſe our real ſecurity; 
and they deſtroy the weight, ſtrength, and cre- 
dit of the Commons. | 
Great as the liſt of penſions were, we hear, 
that they are encreaſed ; many of them fo im- 
proper, that none but the procurate can a 

prove them: others, granted contrary to the 
aſſurance given by a Viceroy, in the name of 


his: e. „ 8 ER The — 
We are told, that hundreds of thouſands 
are to be demanded if they can be con- 
jured into the Treaſury-now—at a time of 
public tranquillity although it may be found 
impracticable afterwards to raiſe a fund fuf- 
ficient to defend the nation, if another 
French armament ſhould be embarked to in- 

Supplies have been uſually conſidered as vo- 
luntary grants from the people, by their re- 
preſentatives, for which the Crown thanked 
the people. ——Languagedifferent from man- 
datory letters. If the Crown can, at will, 
grant valid penſions, chargeable on the peo- 
ple, before the people, by their repreſenta- 
tives; make a grant for that _—_ to the 
Crown, what ſecurity can they be faid to 
have in their property, what means of teſti- 
iyung their generous cordiality to the mo- 
narch, what great uſe of fundamental right 
to chooſe repreſentatives, if the money of the 
ſubject be granted away before his repreſen- 

| TILED | tative 
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TY 
tative is conſulted ? Of what fignificance will 
be the repreſentatives themſelves ? _ 

If even their ſubſequent conſent be thought 
adviſeable, they may then confider how far 
they can juſtify, to go beyond the abilities, 
and contrary to the general ſenſe of their con- 
ſtituents, from whom they derive all their 
authority to conſent and that only ſo far 
as it is evidently conſiſtent with the rights, 
tlie ſafety, and the good of their principals. 

If their conſent be not manifeſtly right, 
it muſt be maniſeſtly, wrong. 

The. Member we chooſe is bound in duty 
to examine the liſt of penſions.— I addreſs 
myſelf to every Member of every county, 
city, and borough wherein Ihave a vote, vis. 
Meath, Louth, Dublin, Drogheda, Navan, 
and Kilbeggan, —let his Majeſty's own reve- 
nues of this nation diſplay his royal. bounty 
to. the meritorious who have ſerved this na- 
tion. if happily” they out-number his 
abilities to reward them properly, tax me my 
proportion fully to reward them. But let me 
not be cruſnhed by a ſingle authority, as in the 
way of an arret, which will not bear any ne- 
gative; and refuſe taxing mid to pamper 
men, who have neither any public werit nor 
connexion with this country, nor any claim 
of public merit, though they be of this cohu- 
try and endeavour to do me and your. other 
conſtituents | juſtice, by the proper parlia- 
mentary methods to undeceive his Majeſty, 
and ſhey him wherein he has been abuſedby 


evil 


evil adviſers, prodigal of that little treaſure, 
which this nation is able to raiſe on emergen- 

dies to ſupport the King and the people, —He 
may alſo be deemed a treacherous Member, 
who-confents to raiſe unneceflary ſupplies, or 
veils the public accompts, or fails to enquire 


into miſapplication or embezzlementof money 


granted, Liberty cannot long out live pro- 
15 have endeavoured conciſely to reaſon with 
my repreſentatives, in hopes of their concur- 
ring with me in their judgments on theſe 
momentous points, whereby the public may 
have the better chance to be relieved from pre- 
ſent, and protected from future oppreſſions.— 
Alſo, becauſe I ardently with to ſee, in all 
branches of government, a reſtoration of that 
mutual good-will and confidence, which 
ſeem abſolutely neceflary to the good of the 
whole. For which purpoſe, I exhort my 


Fellow electors to be cautious in their choice, 


as a virtuous Member may be a means of 
healing, whereas, an over compliant one, 


may, by ſuch a conduct, embolden adven- 


turers to widen the unhappy breach, and thus 
encreaſe, inſtead of removing jealouſies. 


I hope to be pardoned when I ſpeak in be- 


half of my property now ſeemingly in queſ- 
tion,—but the critical ſtate of the public de- 
mands the free and explicit ſentiments of con- 


NKituents.——1 have therefore delivered mine, 


touching the preſent pending election for the 
city of Dublin; and touching the faithful diſ- 
= charge 
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chargeof that important truſt, which, Thum- 
bly, apprehend, is due by my ſeveral repre« 
ſentatives to their country, and to me. 


CHRISTOPHER N ICHOLSON. 
Dublin, Nov. 29, 1771. 
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To LD . 
My Lox, 


HOUGH your Excellency's known 
r and magnanimity in battle, 

may defen you from any imputations of in- 
ſolence in vifory; yet your Lordſhip will, I 
fatter myſelf, excuſe the liberty I now take, 
when you recollect that it was a cuſtom with 
the antient rulers of the world to guard the 

tranſport of the nobleſt natures, by joining 
to the triumph of the vi#orious, a Monitor to 
remind him That he was but a man. Your 
Excellency, whoſe character is formed on the 
beſt modeſt models of antiquity, for inflexible 
virtue For juſtice, ſobriety, moderation, 
fortitude, veneration for the laws, and love 
for the people, will not hear with indigna- 
tion this humble admonition, vhich is mere- 
ly intended to regulate your feelings under 

e contemplation of recent ſucceſs. | ' 

Your Lordſhip has triumphed over the | 
enemies of a r Board of Accounts. ——1 


give you joy! and beg leave to cotigrabuthils 
I your + 


* — 193 . 
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your Lordſhip on that peculiar good fortune, 


which has more than once in your life united 
your name with conqueſt. For it ſeems this 
was not the firſt inſtance of your aſſuming 
the honour of a victory which was not of 
your acquiring. In one inſtance, the abili- 
ties of a ſuperior, 2whom you could not controul; 
in another, the private friendſhips of private 
men, which the moſt N co-operation 
could not defeat, ſucceeded alike not only to 
defend, but to adorn L —d T————d. 

If you will but condeſcend, my Lord, in 


the exultation of your triumph, to conſider 


how you obtained it, and how you ſtand for- 
tified in your encampment after it, I truſt I 
need not admoniſh your Excellency to hu- 
mility! ! | 

You marched into the field at the head of 
a multitude of mercenaries, with the alli- 
ance of the King's name, and under the con- 
ſecrated banners of the fign-manual. In ſhort, 
you exerted every power of your fituation, 
and you. obtained a majority of five only in 
the Houſe of Commons, in favour of a 
ſcheme for beſtowing 500ol. per ann. on five 
of their own members. It 1s not enough to 


ſay, that thoſe five members voted eſpecially 


for themſelves, and exactly decided the day; 
but I muſt obſerve, that the whole powers of 
government, under your Excellency'sauſpices, 
would never have brought the queſtion with- 
in the reach of thoſe five votes, were it not 


for 
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for the force of their private ſolicitations and 
friendſhips. 

Nothing then can be fo clear as that the 
weight of national power lay againſt you: 
and private affection, in this inſtance, broke 
through the bonds of public obligation. For 
it muſt ever be recited amongſt the amiable 
infirmities of my countrymen, that all their 
ſtern virtues weaken and diffolve, when op- 
poſed to the ſympathies of ſocial intercourſe 
and amicable communication, The man 
who was ſevere enough to deteſt your admi- 
niſtration, was yet ſoft enough to remember 
his antient friendſhips. 

Thus the recollection of congenzal ſports and 
prodigality——The ſympathy of youthful con- 
ne rion . The ſociety of military ſervice 
The influence of family adherence——and 
the obſtinate importunity of domeſtic craft, 
playedagainſtthe partralities of Leif fender 
neſs, were all liſted in your 
came your allies without a ſubſidy. 

Vour Excellency muſt then be too well 
acquainted with thoſe particulars to ſuppoſe 
yourſelf any more than an accęſſary to this 
victory. 

It was your fortune to meet the parliament 
of a country, that entertained an extraordi- 
nary reverence for your maſter; and there- 
fore you were protected, ſo long as compli- 
ment was the object of government But 


when you came to meaſures, the oppoſition, 
which tpoke the voice of the nation, was too 
I'z wow 


ervice, and be- 
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royal prodigality— iq 
maſs of expence the augmentation of the army, 
Fill further augmented in expence, though 


. 

ſtrong for you. What they gave, they 
ve from generoſity——What they with- 
eld, they withheld with ſuperiority of 


— — 


ſtrength. They oppoſed you, but they ſup- 


ported your Royal Maſter ; they overturned 
your empire, but they maintained hjs governs 
ment, And indeed, in every thing they did, 


they conducted themſelves with extraordinary 


delicacy For, whilſt they manifeſted by 
their ſtrength a ſuperiority over the Viceroy, 
by their liberality to the King did they ex- 
hibit unexampled inſtances of loyalty and at- 
tachment. Ss 

Reflect, my Lord, on the tranſactions of 
the Commans hey ranted his Majeſty 
the ordinary ee e moreover voted 
an enormous loan ſufficient to ſatisfy even 
They agreed to that 


diminiſhed in numbers, ſince the original 
xropaſition of it. They enabled his Majeſty 
Loally to alienate a part of the public reve- 
nues, which his Majeſty had before been ad- 
viſed (and adviſed with effect) to alienate, con- 
trary to law. Theſe were the meaſures of 
his Majeſty's government; and in thoſe in- 
ſtances the Commons forgot your Excellen- 
cy, and remembered only their amiable weak-+ 
neſs of loyal partiality. | 

Let me now examine your Excellency's 
awn meaſures, and the points of oppoſition to 


you, that we may be able to Judge of the 


ſtrength 


Cr 
ſtrength of the fortreſs, within which you 


are intrenched. — 


The firſt infult on your perſon and govern- 
ment (which was moſt ſtrenuduſly oppoſed 
by your friends) was a declaration of the 
Commons, That the abilities and eſſential 
a jntereſt of the country ſhould be the mea- 
* ſure of the ſupply.” ——The next was a 
reſolution of the Commons in favour of 
% Oeconomy, and all poſſible retrenchment.” 
This was juſtly ſuppoſed to imply a reflection 
on your Excellency's adminiſtration; and 
therefore was zealouſly, but ineffectually, o 
poſed by 2 friends in parliament.——The 
next parliamentary overthrow, of which 1 
ſhall remind your Excellency, was, in the ch. 
demnation of the Exciſe-board, after you had 
raſhly adviſed your Sovereign to order po- 
fively, that a meaſure ſhould be purſued, 
which was impracticable without a new law; 
and which new Jaw, it is evident, you were 
not ſtrong enough to obtain. 80 
The next of your Excellency's humilia. 
tions was Mr. Biere caſe; in which the 


Commons declared, . They would tot ptü- 


vide for a penſion, which had been granted 
* under your Excellency's adminiſtration, 
* in violation of the royal promiſe.” You 
were, indeed, beaten but by one in the Com- 
mittee ; but you had the queſtion reyived in 
the Houſe, contrary to the law of Parltament, 
and there you cleared the doubts which might 
| reſt 
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tute-book was examined 
was expoſed 
diſgrace, covered your party——-your plans 
of fortification, and ſketches of military de- 
ſign, were become the objects of ridicule, 
and bluſhes were ſeen to glow on cheeks which 


never bluſhed before. 


- {G6 ) | 
reſt on your ſituation, by expoſing yourſelf to 


a more decifive defeat. 
The next article of your diſgrace, was 


taken from the public accounts. In them, it 


ſeems, a charge had been handed down of 
about goool. for mililia arms, and fortifying the 


Harbour of Cork. As this was an obſolete 
charge from the year 1 746, the opponents to 
your government thoug 
Vat your friends were up in arms at the pro- 


t 17 ſhould be flruck off; 
poſition. They were unwilling that any + 


thing ſhould return from the gulph of the 


Exchequer ! They urged that your Excel- 


lency had, in your own mind, already appro- 
, priated this ſum to the erecting batteries in 
the harbour of Cork, upon plans formed 
and digeſted in your military progreſs through 
N | 


That day, the malice of fortune gave you 
the victory but to betray you to double diſ- 

ace; for, on the ſucceeding day, the ſta- 
the tranſaction 


Recantation, humility, and 


As to the recent victory, which at preſent 


encircles your brows with laurel, I have al- 
ready troubled your Excellency with ſome ob- 


ſervation upon it: 


you engaged five gentle- 
I = 
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men to vote for themſelves, and ſolicit the 
aſſiſtances of friendſhip ; the powers of which 
are not yet ſo weak in this country, as that 
your Excellency's co-operation was able to 
defeat them. 

Moderate your triumph then, illuſtrious * 
commander ! You have been defeated in 
three out of four of your capital engagements 
Your ſingle trophy was not the fruit of 
your own ſtrength or conduct. The power 
of private friendſhi The intereſt of indi- 
viduals——And the aſtoniſhing deſertion of 
two men, who ought to be found amongſt 
your. ſterneſt enemies, atchieved hs firſt and | 
laft of your victories. 


FABRICIUS. 


— 


— 
= _ 


To the WxiTts of the laſt BACHELOR, 


Citizen of the world, I am a friend 
to mankind. A citizen of Geneva, I 
am a friend to a weak nation, expoſed to the 
encroachments of a ſuperior kingdom. 1 
knew the Engliſh in their hiſtory; and 1 ad- 
mired them. I ſought refuge N ſt the 
ſons of freedom, as 51 thought theme Bur, 
alas, I found that however they might have 
been entitled to that godlike diſtinction, they 
had loſt it by degeneracy. The miſrepreſen- 
tations of Hume coutributed to the captivat- 


ing error. But I ſoon found that he had 
| been 
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been himſelf a miſſionary of corruption, aud 
that he applauded the political ethics of a 
nation which he had inſpired. Deluded, 
or deluding man, and infatuated people, 
% ſaid T to myſelf, farewel. The heart of 
£5 Rouſſeau, an alien to fraud; ; and the 
66 tongue, an advocate for truth, cannot be 
& ſemble. 1 cannot hve where I could not 
** brook to die. Some land of liberty ſhall 
” * ſhield my bones ; nor ſhall my alhes min- 
le but N the duſt of freemen. ow 
fruitleſs, bur unyearied ſearch bit 
Me exhauſted E urape 3 and I now ſtan 
in ü chi 1 hope, not Jeet d ifland, helitating 
ry n the margin of the 1 ut p Ire pare 
thall be here diſappointed, ki Waben 605 | 
the reſolution, not the deſpair of age) t 
extent of the Atlantick. 
A Denizen of your country, I owe returns 
| of ſervice for the bounty of protection; and, 
| | univerſally naturalized to liberty by the con- | 
genial breathings of my ſoul, the wound | 
3 I received from ſeein g in your laſt 
ublication, my public words, and my un- 
| happy name, perverted to the injury of this 
i country and of freeedom, has ſo far touched 
a heart not inſenſible, as to drag me from 
.my intended- obſcurity, and to make me in 
ſome ſort an actor on a ſtage, where I wiſhed 
to be only a ſpectator. You have made me 
-an adyocate for uncertainty in the rights of 


-the ä though * are only rights as 
far 
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far as they are defined. Vou have made me 
a patron of ambiguity in things the moſt eſ- 
ſential to the welfare of humanity, though I 
have aimed at preciſion in matters leſs impor- 
tant. But know, audacious or 1gnorant wri- 
ters, that the delicacy and intercourſe of ſen- 
timent between the people and their gover- 
nors, which I recommend, have another ob- 
Jet. Know alfo, that men flew from the 
fimplicity of a ſtate of nature, for no other 
r but that all great, private and public 
rights might be invariably aſcertained; and 
that the civil government which doth not 
fix and ſpecify r is the moſt fatal con- 
ſpiracy againſt the happineſs of man. 
Vou ſay that this country is no longer free 
than whilſt it enjoys the ineſtimable privi- 
lege of being taxed by its own ns. 
tives only ne according to the eſtabliſhed 
forms'of the conſtitution, you ought to have 
added). You fay, on the other hand, that 
England will not ſuffer her manufactures to 
be taxed; nor her commerce to be reſtrained, 
by an Iriſh Houfe of Commons. The latter 
propoſition, thus univerfally ptedicated, is 
abſurd and falſe. But ſuppoſe it to be true, 
what follows ? Not that it is neceflary, that 
the Crown ſhould have a power to aller your 
money- bills. The Crown, by the eſtabliſhed 
forms of the conſtitution, hath a negative, by 
which it can preyent any law from paſſing; 
and that negative is a ſufficient ſecurity 121 
Engliſh commerce and manufacture. The 
K. commerce 
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commerce and manufacture of England is thus 
ſecure, not only in the original forms of the 
conſtitution, but in the ſuperiority of Great 
Britain alſo. But what ſupport or exiſtence 
has this ineſtimable privilege of tlie Com- 
mons, if a rival and Einser power be eſta- 
bliſhed in the Crown of Great Britain? Or is 
it the language of Iriſhmen, that the leſs eſ- 
ſential rights of another nation, which alrea- 
dy have all human ſecurity, ſhould be further 
fortified at the expence of the moſt eſſential 
rights of their own country? This cannot 
be. What follows ? That this great privi- 
lege of the Commons ſhould be preſerved ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed law of the conſti- 
tution, inviolate. What then is that privi- 
lege ? Not, that the Commons ſhould have 
Barely a negative to a money-bill, like the 
King; but that they, alone, ſhould propound 
and model bills of ſupply ; and that a power 
of alſſenting, only: ſhould remain with the 
nobles and with the crown. Whereas, if you 
give to the Sovereign a power to alter, you 

ive hum a power to propound and model; and 
5 to the Commons, as a ſecurity over their 
own grants, a negative only: that is, you re- 
verſe every principle of the conſtitution, and 
confound every maxim of common ſenſe 
and equity. 3 
Hereafter, perhaps, I may enter more 
largely upon this ſubject, for I feel myſelf 
kindling in the cauſe. Now let me ſpeak to 
the authors of that publication ; for it ſeems 
| it 
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it is a divided labour. Both of you, we are 
told, are military men. There is a frank» 
neſs and a liberality, at leaſt, in that pro- 
feſſion, to which clandeſtine calumny is not 
adapted. Far from violating in peace, what 
you are paid to protect in war; you ought to 
remember, not only the monarch, in whoſe 
name you are enrolled ; but the people, by 
whoſe bounty you are fed. Or, if the ſplen- 
did vaſlals of the ſword, are too often content 
to be thought enemies to freedom, be not you 
more than profeſſionally her foes ; let her not 
meet you in the c/o/et as well as in the feld; 
and at leaſt, let her be free from the pen of 
ſtipendiary centurions. The ſtudies and the 
exerciſes of war, the dance, the theatre, are 
open: Let the laſt of your frolicks be, to 
ſport with the rights of your country, or 
with the fame of her defenders. I ſpeak to 
you for a moment, as if you were not . pur- 
chaſed to the taſk ; for if you be, you are the 
laſt of wretches. An 

If any difference is to be made between 
theſe political Sas; if there be one of them 
more allied to Hermes, let him remember, 
that though be may be employed, like his 
predeceſſor, to compaſs for another, the end 
jo 00 eee yet, that the ſeducer, in this 
caſe, is not a Fove, and that he himſelf is one 


of the offspring of Alcmena. Let him not 
wound private and public faith, nor immolate 
friendſhip at the ſhrine of a man, whoſe-ab- 
ſurdity and caprice, whoſe meanneſs and in- 
22 K 2 '  ſolence, 
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ſolence, whoſe. ingratitude and baſeneſs, are 
amongſt his favourite themes: And if he 
hath a ray of that genius, which by an in- 
temperate ſenſibility hurries the mind, ſome- 
times even to the precipice of diſtraction; 
let him not excruciate the unfortunate and 
aged Rouſſeau, by a diſtortion of his ſenti- 
ments, which will make him appear an ene- 
my of that country, in which he hopes for 
an aſylum; and of that truth and liberty, to 
the promotion of which, his life and labours 

have been devoted. | 


JEAN JAQUES ROUSSEAU. 


To LORD TOWNSHEND. 
My Loxp, . 
ER MIT me once more to addreſs my- 
ſelf to your Excellency. not in 3 
language of accuſation and reproach, but in 
the ſofter accents of pity and condolence. 
For indeed, I cannot but lament with your 
Excellency, that your adminiſtration ſhould 
have been ſo fignally diſtinguiſhed. from all 
others, by furniſhing ſo many unuſual in- 
ſtances of violence againſt the liberty of this 
country. Tis true, my Lord, ſome of them 
were. ſuggeſted by perſons ſuperior in autho- 
zity to your Excellency; but in the end, you 
condeſcended to make them your own by your 
. countenance. and adoption; and CE 
il 4 ome 


on PL 
ſome imagine, that the ample experience; 
with which you had furniſhed the Engliſh 
Miniſtry, of your diſcriminate acquieſcence, 
of your temperate interpretation of perſonal in- 
ſults, and refignation under diſgrace, could 
alone have induced them to mari your Lord- 
ſhip's adminiſtration, by an experiment of the 
roſſeſt indignity to the government and con- 
— of this country an eſſay againſt 
the laſt ſtake of Iriſh liberty. When the 
Miniſtry returned to this country an altered 
money-bill, one would have imagined their 
great object was the ſubverfion of your admini- 
flation. They could not ſurely have thought 
ſo meanly of you, as to ſuppoſe you incapa- 
ble of diſtinguiſhing, or znd:fferent in deciding 
between that which is baſe, and that which 
is noble !———Nor could they, I truſt, think 
you ſo enamoured of high ſtation, as that you 
would retain. it, under the diſgrace of tyran- 
nical mandates on one fide, and the diſſatis- 
faction of a nation on the other. But what- 
ever may have been their motives, it had been 
happy for your Excellency, if you had dif- 
cerned with a little ſagacity, and acted with 
a little reſolution, on this great national 
queſtion. ff you had involved even 
your private reſentments with the pub- 
lic cauſe, and proved your own innocence, 
not only by diſclaiming, but reſiſting this in- 
jury.——But your Excellency. was otherwiſe 
adviſed ——Your Secretary ſaw no ei in the 
alterations. Vour Solicitor-general, and 
| p _ Counſellor 
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Counſellor 'to the Commiſſioners, thought 
them benefaftion and grace. | 
Others of your friends (as you may think 
them) equally inſenſible of this enormity, 


but preferring the moſt doubtful reputation 


to decided infamy, adopted the old experi- 
ment of procraſtination what they were too 
weak to defend, they hoped they were ſtrong 
before they would hazard adeciſiveengagement, 
enough to delay; and like prudent Generals, 
they choſe to take a review of their forces, by 
a diviſion on a motion, ** to adjourn the de- 
*© bate for two days.” The propriety of 


this propoſition they gravely argued, though 


they knew 1n their conſciences, that no delay 
could adminiſter information; that no enquiry 
could ſuggeſt knowledge on this ſubjet. — 
For indeed, the deliberation of ages could not 
diminiſh the evil. The official artifice of 
the moſt perverted ingenuity could not unalter 
„eee ar which lay before them. The 
caſe was ſimple—accommodated to the deci- 


ſion of a moment. The queſtion was only, 


whether the Commons ſhould paſs an altered 
money-bill,, or not ?!—They were as well able 


to judge on Saturday, as they could be on 
Monday, or on any other day of their lives, 


whether it was expedient to ſurrender ihe laſt 


Aale of their liberty, or not !———Truft me, 


my Lord, the vigilance of the world readily 
diſcovers: that deluſion, which would hide 


under the maſk of moderation ſo great a per- 


fidy !——They-well knew, that delay could 


not alter the merits of the cauſe ; but ey 
| | ad 
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had ſome private reaſons to ſuſpect, that it 
might alter the diſpoſition of the Fudges, 
before whom it was to be tried. But e 
were diſappointed !—and everlaſting honour 
will crown their opponents, who in . day of 
tryal took a great and decided part, and 
gained for their country this ſignal victory. 
A victory not of party over party, or faction 
againſt power! It was the reſiſtance of 
of magnanimity to oppreſſion. It was 
the triumph of public virtue over private in- 
tereſt. _ a 
At this particular ſeaſon, ſecurity had ſent 
the great body of the oppoſition into the coun- 
try, and your Excellency was left 2 
tent in Parliament for every purpoſe, ſave 
only that which tended to the abſolute ruin 
of the country. This gives invincible autho- 
rity to your defeat; and muſt, at the ſame 
time, render you ſome conſolation, as it con- 
veys a proof that u adminiſtration could have 
ſucceeded in this abominable buſineſs, until 
it had firſt totally debaſed, degraded, and cor- 
rupted the repreſentative body of the nation. 
And that is a work which, it appears, . your 
Excellency's induſtry in four years has not 
been able to acccompliſh. , _ 
And now, my Lord, ſeeing that your edu- 
cation 1n camps has leſt you in need of infor- 
mation upon ſubjects of liberty. That you, 
are ſurrounded by men on one fide deſtitute ofs 
capacity to #form, on the other of integrity 
to inform faithfully, I ſhall beg leave to ſtate, 
| beg 
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1 
to your Excellency (that you may not be to- 
tally ignorant of the moſt ſtriking feature of 
your adminiſtration) the great queſtion of 
this altered money-bill. And then, I thall aſk 
you, _ ou think your friends were honeſt, 
o told you that it was a matter fitted 


25 9. moderation, or management to loiter 


over! 

It is laid down, as the law of the land, by 
Judge Blackſtone (no -very great favourer 
of the democratical part of our conſtitution, 
whom even Counſellor Power has accuſed of 
wanting zeal for liberty) ** That it is the an- 
„tient indiſputable privilege and right of the 
* Houſe of Commons, That all grants of 
* ſubfidies or parliamentary aids do begin in 
„ their Houſe, and are firſt beſtowed by 
* them.” And this great lawyer (with defe- 
rence to the Revenue-counſellor do I call him fo) 
further obſerves, that fo reaſonably jea- 
* lous are the Commons of this valuable 
« privilege, that herein they will not ſuffer 
« the other Houſe to exert any power, but 
* that of rejecting. They will not permit 
« the leaſt alteration or amendment to be made 
„ by the Lords to the mode of taxing the 
a people by a money-bill.” And he adds, 
* That it would be extremely dangerous to 
8 « the them any power of framing taxes for 
66 


e ſubject. It is ſufficient that 55 have a 
power Fr ſecting, 15 they. think the Com- 


« [nr too viſh or improvident in their 


mY grants.” ; 


N ow, 


. 

Now, if the Lords, who vote for them- 
ſelves and their own concerns, who pay 
their proportion of all taxes which are im- 
poſed on the nation, are. not permitted, in 
any ſort, to meddle with this right of the 
Commons, how monſtrous would it be to 
ſuppoſe, that the Crown could exerciſe any 
ſuch power, whoſe province it is, only to 
accept, not contribute to theſe national boun- 
ties? Wa 

This is the common law of the land ; and 
the conſtant principle and practice of parlia- 
ment.—And ſo tenacious of this valuable 
right have the Commons of Ireland ever been, 
that in the year 1753, upon a moderate pro- 
vocation, in compariſon with the £47 
they amply teſtified their ſentiments on this 
great queſtion, +- 

There happened at that time to be a redun- 
dancy in the Treaſury.—The Houſe of Com- 
mons paſſed heads of a bill applying this re- 
dundancy to the payment of the national debt. 
The Engliſh Miniſtry were of opinion, that, 
as this money had been by former acts of Par- 
lament veſted in the Crown, under a general 
truſt, it would be a breach of delicacy at 
leaſt, to apply it to any particular purpoſe, with- 
out ſpecifying his Majeſty's previous conſent 
thereto; and therefore when the bill returned, 
the words, **2o:th his Maje r conſent,” 
appeared to have been inſerted in the preamble. 
The moment it was diſcoyered, the Houſe of 
Commons was in a Ems tho' this, was 

, not 
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not a bill laying a ſingle tax on the people 
tho' it might be conſidered rather as à bill of 
difpofition than taxation — yet as it 7 


uno money, it was thought 10 much a money- 
Bill to admit of any the leaſt alteration ; and 
Therefore it was rejected. | 


And now, my Lord, let us examine the 
alterations which defeated the money-bill of 
this ſeſſion. We tranſmitted into Great 
Britain, a money-bill of ſuch extenſive li- 
berality, as gave us reaſon to expect Royal ac- 
Fnowledsement, not parte m in re- 
turn. But we were diſappointed !——The 
Committee of Compariſon between our copy 
and the tranſmiſs, reported to the Houſe 
three pofutrve and ſubſtantial alterations in the 
ery matter of the ſupply. It appeared that the 
antient duty which we had impoſed on cottons, 
both from motives of commerce and ſubſidy, 
was ſtruck out o the bill. —Your Lordſhip has 
been told, this was a clerical error! It 
vas inſerted inſerted in the other copy! 
It is unneceflary to expoſe the ſuſpicious 
circumſtances which attended this particular 
they were many — however, I ſhall admit 
the defence ſo far. But what my Lord, do 


you tay to the expreſs words inſerted, which 


Sofitrvely exempt” Britiſh herrings from a tax 
Tapoſedd by the n Is this a ſolid al- 


teration of our money- bill or not? Is the in- 
ſertion of a number of words, of /o marked 


an import, a literal inaccuracy, or a clerical 
ertot? Impoſſible !- | 15 
| [ And 
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And now, my Lord, Jet us examine the 
next alteration !—The Houſe of Commons 
impoſed'a duty on certain foreign diapers of 
a particular denomination, This tax the le. 
gilative authority of the Engliſh Miniſtry 
thought proper utterly to defeat, by a poſitive 
clauf which was inſerted, exempting from 
the duty, all ſuch as. ſhould be im capes” th 
Great Britain—which was, in effect, all that 

: uld be imported, Which of the ſervants ofthe 
_ Crown informed your Excellency, that this was 
accident or error? Whoever he was, I enyy 
him not his ſtation or emoluments—he has 
dearly purchaſed them Truſt not men who 
ſhew themſelves ready to go all lengths with 
you They are not men of principle there- 
fore you can't rely on them. e ion 

What then did thoſe gentlemen mean, who 
boaſted of having diſcovered a correct copy of 
this bill? They pleaded ſomewhat like the 
priſoner, who being arraigned for three mur- 
ders, demanded a general acquittal for having 
proved, that one of them was manſlaughter 
without malice prepenſe. They thought ta 
difarm the nobleſt ſpirit of national reſent- 

ment that ever exalted a patriot aſſembly, 
by endeavouring to prove, that this bill only 
contained one accidental and two. intentional , 
violations of the conſtitution —And'there= 
fore, out of tenderneſs to one unlucky” acer. 
dent, we were to pardon two malignant trank. 
greſſions. No, my Lord, if our effential 
rights are to be deftroyed, what matters whe. 
ther they fall by one, or 7490, or three wounds? 


| „ | 
— The admiſſion of an altered money-bill, in 
any poſſible inſtance, is a crime, for the perpe- 
tration of which the Commons of Ireland are 
not yet ſufficiently debaſed. They know 
that their very exiſtence depends on preſerv- 
ing purity in this particular.—If any power 
had a right 10 alter, in any degree, what au- 
thority could draw a line of limitation? And 
the abſurdity is obvious, as well as criminal, 
which amuſes us by diſtinctions, between al - 
terations tending to encreaſe, and thoſe which 
affect to diminiſh the ſupply. The repreſen» 
tative of the people form a great ſcale of tax- 
ation, ſo proportioned, as that the ſeveral 
impoſts may ſuſtain each other. They 
know, that in many inſtances, to diminiſh 
the rate, is to encreaſe the revenue, as in 
the caſes of tea and tobacco; and that on the 
other hand, in order to ſuppart internal: tax- 
ation, they muſt lay commercial impoſitions 
on the articles of importaion. In ſhort, the 
whole ſcheme of ſupply. muſt be one work 
and it muſt be the work of the Commons entire. 
_ .- Suffer nat yourſelf therefore, my Lord, to 
be perſuaded, that any circumſtance in the 
tendency can be a mitigation in the matter of 
altering a money- bill. For if the idea be 
once admitted, it will be ſoon eftablifhed, —— 
If the Crown can once become poſſeſſed of a 
. right alteratian, that will imperceptibly 
become a right of propaſition.— Then indeed 
would the whole order of the legiſlature, be 
qyertyrned—the repreſentative of the Lav 
7 Won 
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would be reduced to a fingle negative over 
their own liberalities ; and the conſtitutional 
liberty of this country would he at an end. 
We might then reflect, with an idle venera- 
tion, upon the wiſdom of our anceſtors, 
who had guarded the Houſe of Commons 
againſt the poſſibility of addmittiug a new 
tax by ſurprize.— For the law of Parliament 
requires that it ſhould be propoſed and diſ- 
culled five different times, before they can 
adopt or tranſmit it to Great Britain.— That, 
I fay, would be a fruitleſs precaution, if a 
ſilent inſertion of new matter into the money- 
bill, or an alteration of the old, were in any 
poſſible inſtance to be a meaſure admiſſible. 
Truſt me, my Lord, the Crown 1s not 
poſſeſſed of power enough in this country, to 
enforce ſo ruinous a tenet ;———and if ever it 
ſhall become /6 porwerful, it's power will be 
abſolute. ; 4 oF: by 
Atſter this review of the laws and conſtitu- 
tion, I believe no man will be found, who 
does not admire the whole conduct of the 
Houſe of Commons on the late memorable 
tranſaction.— It was all wiſdom, ſpirit, and 
moderation! | F W 
The Committee of Compariſon reported, 
That the money- bill had been aliered.— The 
Commons therefore rejected the bill. On the 
fame day they prepared and paſſed heads of a 
bill, under „ leren litle, but as nearly as 
poſhble of the ſame import with that which 
they had rejected; —and this they did, that 
| they 
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they might furniſh the world with a decifive 
teſtimony, that they had rejected a money- 
bill, not on account of any particular objec. 
tions to the import of the alterations it had 
ſuffered, but merely becauſe it was an altered 
money-bill, The Engliſh miniſtry, - being 
ſufficiently informed of the invincible reſolu- 
tion of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, thought 
proper to return the new bill to them w:7hout 
any further experiment.—The Committee of 
Compariſon reported, That the bill was un- 
hd afered” and it paſſed the Houſe with 
unuſual celerity. _ 
Thus the Houſe of Commons have formed 
a perfect and concluſive authority, on this 
reateſt of national queſtions, and vindicated 
themſelyes from any doubts which he days 
of prerogative may have ſuggeſted againſt 
them. They have covered themſelves with 
honour, and fhall leave behind them an ex- 
ample, which will be, at once, the admira- 
tion and the controul of their poſterity. They 
have wiped away the impreſſions of a vulgar 
timidity, which has ever united the ideas of 
deſtruction with the rejection of a mopey-bill, - 
They have taught adminiſtration, ** that | 
© the emoluments of the Crown cannot pur- 
«© chaſe every thing; and though govern- 
«© ment may ſometimes be gratified in anrea- 
 *. ſonable requeſts, it will not be complied 
+ with in unlawful commands.” 
Ihe majority, who decided this great queſ- 
tion, have done that which ſhall be e 
3 r 
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bered to them, by their country, when they 
thall apply for re-election.— They have done 
that, which they themſelves ſhall reflect on 
with fatisfation, in the laſt moment of their 


lives. | 2 
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Jo the COMMITTEE for conducting the 
FREE-PRE8S8. 


GENTLEMEN, 


A BOUT two years ago, I ſent you a 
manuſcript containing the heads of 
chapters, belonging to ſome memoirs relative 
to the family of the Bulls, at the ſame time 
promiſing that, if I happened to meet with 
any more of that work, I would tranſmit it 
to you; ſince that time the encloſed letter 
1 has fallen into my hands, written, as it ſeems, 
1 by Patrick to his couſin John; but upon 
3 what particular occaſion I have not been able 
to diſcover. If you think it can afford any en- 

tertainment to your readers, you are at liberty 

to print 1t, 3 


40 My dear Covsin, . 5 5 


& For ſuch you are, and ſo I muſt call 
you, how cruelly ſoever you have treated 
me; tell me, I beſeech you, are my ſuffer- 
ings never to be at an end, and how 'much 
| | longer 


* 


is now my reward? How am I repaid for 
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longer am I to indure the hardeſt uſage, from 


the perſon in'the world, who is bound by 
a tye of blood, honour, and even of in- 
tereſt, to ſupport and protect me; tho* poor 
J be, and far your inferior in wealth and 
ſplendor, {till I am the neareſt branch of your 
family, Iineally deſcended from one common 
ſtock ? Thoſe honeſt anceſtors, upon whom 
you ſo greatly, and indeeed fo juſtly pride your- 
ſelf, were my anceſtors alſo ; and ſhall every 
dirty fellow, whom you chuſe to raiſe to a 
place in your confidence, be able to prevail 


on you thus ſhamefully to treat your neareſt 


relation; and how, my- deareſt couſin, how 
have I deſerved this horrid treatment? Have 
I not ever been your obſequious friend? Have 


you not always found me ready and willing 
to oblige and to ſerve you, even at the ex- 


pence of mine and my childrens bread? But 
why ſhould T mention my former ſervices ? 
Did J not, but a few months ſince, upon your 


requiſition, and moved by your complaint, 


that your debts were ſo burthemſome, as to 
diſable you from keeping up a retinue ſuitable 
to your dignity and to your ſervice, Did I not, 
I ſay, conſent, contrary to my own opinion, 
and to that of all my friends, to encreaſe the 
number of my domeſtics, already far too bur- 
thenſome, and which were, in fact, much 


more employetl in your buſineſs than my own, 


merely that I might pay a number of ſervants 
for your ſole uſe and emolument? And what 
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my chearful compliance with all your deſires, 
with all your whims! Vou well know how 
miſerably unhappy I have hitherto been in 
wedlock ; indeed you ought to know it, ſince 
by far the greateſt part of that unhappineſs 
has proceeded ſolely from you, and from the 
curſed machination of your unworthy ad- 
viſers. But, no more of that I do not 
care to rip up old ſores Heaven knows, 1 
have too many freſh bleeding wounds to com- 
plain of! At length having got rid of my 
former ſhame and torment, for wife I ought 
not to term her! Good fortune, and my own 
prudent choice, have given me a wite every 
way calculated to make me happy; O! She is 
indeed an excellent woman! Honeſt affectionate, 
ſenſible, prudent, and ſpirited! Would to Hea- 
ven, my dear Coz, you had juſt ſuch ano- 
ther! I am ſure we ſhould both of us be the 
better for it ! To her I had given up the ma- 
nagement of my affairs, and the intire diſpo- 
ſal of my decayed fortunes. Loving me, as 
ſhe loves me, and connected with me as ſhe 
is, my intereſt muſt be ever her's, and my 
money, I know, was ſafer with her than 
even in my own pocket! This you alſo muſt 
have known, for you cannot be ignorant of 
the ineſtimable value of a good wife; and 
yet—what have you done ? Jealous of your 
poor kinſman's happineſs, and fearful, as one 
would imagine, that J might be able, by her 
_—_— 1 degree, to alleviate my ſuf- 
enngs, by extricauug myſelf out of my pre- 
ſent difficulties; — no Ge by 

M my 
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my enemies who - ſurround you, you have 
endeavoured to compel me, regardleſs of the 
tried honeſty and pure affection of this, my 
only faithful agent, to throw my purſe, the 
wretched pittance which 1s left me, into the 
hands of one, whoſe character, conduct, and 
inclinations, with regard to me, are the very 
oppoſite to thoſe of my dear ſpouſe——But I 
muſt ſpeak out, or my heart will burſt! To 
one = is a harlot of your own making, 
who has ever been your foy upon all my ac- 
tions, who has at all times thwarted me in 
every little endeavour to benefit myſelf and 
poor family, who has frequently endeavoured 
by her tatling miſrepreſentations to make you 
hate me, and has too often ſucceeded in mak- 
ing ill blood between us; and who is, in 
ſhort, and ever has been my greateſt enemy! 
My poor dear wife, merely becauſe ſhe was 
faithful to me, muſt loſe the credit of her 
ſtewardſhip, the pleaſute of reſcuing me from 
ruin, and even the honour of contributing to 
your intereſt, by managing matters ſo as to 
enable me to comply, without abſolute hank- 
ruptcy, with your extravagant demands—— 
nay more ſhe muſt indure the infamy and 
ſad inconvenience of a temporary divorce, 
and even be threatened with a perpetual repu- 
diation. And for what? Only becauſe: ſhe 
did not, upon your. requiſition, inſtantly. and 
quietly =_ up the poſſeſſion and diſpoſal. of 
my purſe,” which I myſelf had intruſted into 
her hands, to one whom, with all due de- 
N eb F 
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ference to your miſtaken friendſhip for her, I 
muſt take the liberty to call a ſhameful proſ- 
titute——And why, I pray? truly your rea- 
Jon is inimitable ! becaufe, forfooth, a raf- 
cally agent of your anceſtors, who governed 
the family of one of mine, had thought fit to 
lay it down as a rule, that a whore 1s always 
to be truſted in preference to a wife. Ah 
Coz! Coz ! what can be the meaning of all 
this? If natural affection, if the facred ties 
of blood cannot affect you, let your own in- 
tereſt ſpeak in my behalf; can it be conſiſtent 
with the welfare, the ſplendor of our family, 
that one principal branch of it ſhould be ut- 
terly ruined? It is true, you are powerful, 
you are wealthy, or rather, I fear, you 
have the appearance of power, of riches ; 
which, if the fact be fo, as Heaven forbid it 
ſhould, is undoubtedly the very worſt fort of 
poverty.—But, be that as it may, fince hu- 
man proſperity 1s but too precarious, who can 
tell how foon you may want that fupport, 
which you are now endeavouring to annihi- 
late? that true friend, whom you are doing 
all in your power to alienate? Your late 
law-ſuit with the Baboons, however ſucceſs- 
ful it may have been, has coſt you a power of 
money, and has involved you in debts, th 
intereſt of which your Stewards are puzzled 
to pay; and, either by the folly or the 
roguery of your attornies, has ended in a 
compromiſe by no means honourable or ad- 
vantageous to you—your' tenants, ill treated 
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dy thoſe curſed cronies of your's, are clamos» 
rous and diſcontented, and ſome of them 
even threaten to refuſe the payment of your 
rents. Your fiſter, my Couſin Indiana, 
whoſe cuſtom was the chief ſource of your 
wealth, abuſed and irritated by thoſe ſame 
wretches, hates and deteſts you, and even 
- refuſes any longer to employ you, as her 
clothier ; a fact which I know but too well, 
as upon your account the lately, to my utter 
ruin, diſmifled me from ſerving her as her 
linen-draper. The Baboons, united together 
more firmly than ever, and animated by Know- 
ing you to be ſhamefully unpnovided, and 
embroil'd with your family, threaten to re- 
commence the law-ſuit, which they will moſt 
certainly do, as ſoon as they can ſcrape up 
money enough to fee their —_— ; and, as 
7ou well know the trade they drive, you can- 
not ſuppoſe that time to be very diſtant. Nay, 
I have heard it whiſpered, and with ſome 
foundation of truth, that they have already 
privately obtained, and even ſent out a writ 
ad Capiendum.—--This year ſeems indeed to 
be the ſeaſon of law-ſuits.—The courts were 
never fuller of buſineſs——and, as you have 
ever made it a rule to have a finger in every 
man's pye, it will go hard if you are not 
ſome how or other brought into the ſcrape. 
Neither do I find that even your old. ande. 
who uſed to be parties with you, are now 
likely to afford you much aſſiſtance even 
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ſo uſeful to you in your former ſuit, is not, 
by what I can find, much inclined to ſtand 
by you upon any future occaſion. In ſhort, 
ſuits upon ſuits ſeem to threaten you on every 
fide, while you, bewitch'd, as it ſhould ſeem, 
by the black arts of theſe your falſe favou- 
rites, inſtead of providing yourſelf with ſuc- 
cour againſt the day of trouble, are deſtroy- 
ing all your reſources, offending all your 
friends, alienating your whole kindred, op- 
preſſing and irritating your tenants. What 
muſt be the conſequence of all this? I dread 
to think of it! You are the head of our fa- 
mily, and as ſuch, notwithſtand all your ill 
treatment, I honour you, 1 love you do not 
alienate a heart which is your's—do not drive 
a real friend to deſperation. No one can be 
warmer in his affection no one can be better 
inclined to you—but I have a wife—I have 
children.—It is true, I am poor. At is true, I 
am naturally patient, but a worm will turn 
when trod on, and a worm has ſometimes a 
ſting. For Heaven's fake, look to yourſelf, 
your ſituation 1s truly critical ; do, my dear- 
eſt Couſin, conſider your intereſt, indeed it is 
as dear to me as my own. Be juſt to your- 
ſelf—be kind to me, and conſider the unhappy 
ſituation. of one who is, and ever will be, as 
far as is conſiſtent with the being of his poor 

family, „ | 

Vou moſt affectionate Couſin, and 

Dutiful humble ſervant. 
PATRICE * 
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P, . That blundering rogue whom you 
ſei hither as your agent to take care of my 
affairs, diſgraces you in every thing he does, 
and is ruining me; for Heaven's ſake re- 
call him, and ſend me ſome honeſt, ſenſible 
man, if ſuch you have, in his place. 


2— 


To LORD AP ITSETAITES. 


My Lokp, 


HE fagacity of malicious ſpeculation 
may, perhaps, be at a loſs to account 
for the motives which induce me thus fre- 
quently to trouble your Lordſhip. . The man, 
who 1s unknown, cannot hope for fame ; and. 
the man who writes againſt government, the 
fountain of recompence, cannot expect re- 
ward. Perſenality is not the character of my 
writings ; nor indeed, have I had the temp- 
tation of private injury to ſeduce me to it. 
Your Lordſhip has never injured me in any 
reſpect, other than as I am an Iriſhman ; and 


if I bear any prepoſſeſſion againſt you, I bear 


it iu common with millions; it is that pre- 
poſſeſſion which every friend of liberty muſt 
entertain againſt an adminiſtration, the pro- 
feſſions and practices of which are ſubverſive 
of freedom. Your Lordſhip, perhaps, will 
fmile, when I aſſert, what J know to be 
truth, that I write ſolely for- the good of my 
country; ; nor am I much diſpoſed to contro- 

. vert 
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vert your merriment, or to deprive you, 
amidſt your various difficulties and diſgraces, 
of your own conſolation, that of laughing at 
every thing which is ſerious. | 
You affect to deſpiſe defeat, yet canvaſs. the 
Houſe of Commons on every petty queſtion, 
with a feminine ſolicitude; you pretend 
to diſregard the printed ſtrictures on your 
conduct, and yet have the condeſcenfion to ſpe- 
culate as to the authors of them, and the ju/- 
zice to decide on your ſpeculation. 7 
You are happily aſſiſted in the labour of 
theſe conjectures, by the Laureats of your 
houſhold, by your Aides-de-Camps in politics; 
. —and to enhance their own merit and conſe- 
quence, as your advocates, they have attri- 
buted theſe hoſtile productions to reſpectable 
and ſenatorial names. But, ſurely, you can- 
not believe that gentlemen, whoſe public 
conduct has already bid defiance' to your re- 
ſentment, ſhould be ſo inſenſible to fame, as 
to hide, under an anonymous publication, 

any thing ſo popular as an impeachment. of 

your Excellency's conduct. 1 © 2; 
But your Lordſhip's experience might have 
taught you, that it is not the repreſentation 
of others, but our own actions, that ſtamp 
our characters. And how could you, my 
Lord, whoſe thirſt for glory could rob the 
grave of laurels, which ought to have been 
acred to another, be ſo inconſiſtently rapa- 

cious as to aſpire to a reproach which needed 
not to have been yours. 
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When the wiſhes of a nation obtained the 
bill for Iimiting the duration of Parliament, 
your Excellency candidly relinquiſhed the ho- 
nour of thit law, by diſclaiming the patron- 
age, and revihng the principle of it. But 
why you ſhould exceed the malice of your 
enemies, ſo far as to aſſume to yourſelf the 
diſhonour of an altered money-bill, I cannot 
conjecture! 
A man, whoſe name is only known by 
your countenance and adoption; whoſe ſen- 
timents are your pleaſure, and whoſe ſubſiſ- 
tance your bounty, has, in a newſpaper, 
ubliſhed under your auſpices, and ſuſtained 
y the contributions of government, formally 
juſtified the practice of altering our money- 
bills. 8 
Was your Lordſhip jealous, leſt any attack 
ſhould be made on the country you govern, 
of which you were not ſuppoſed to be the au- 
thor or promoter? Vour opponents in Parlia- 
ment did not aſcribe theſe alterations to you: 
why ſhould you, in your prudence, think it 
neceflary to vindicate to yourſelf this charge, 
in ſpite of your enemies, by employing, in 
defence of ſuch alterations, the hand that 
moves by your direction, and thus affixing, 
as it were, your Privy Seal to the tranſac- 
tion ? : 
Since, however, you have choſen to appro- 
priate to yourſelf the principle, by undertak- 
ing 


the defence, of theſe alterations, in your 


polemical Gazette—let us examine how = 
| Pre | 
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*he pen of a Viceroy has been able to ſuſtain. 
the — of tyrants. You cite one autho- 
| rity, and inſtead of inferences from it, you 
RN ſubſtitute aflertion—your words are theſe, “ 
| « In the year 1729, the Commons paſſed 
«© an altered money-bill, without abridging 
& their own privilege, or betraying the rights 
Jof the people, which are effectually ſe- 
„ cured by the power of rejetting, conſtitu- 
<« tionally veſted in the Houſe.” 
You ſay, that the Commons did not abridge 
4 their privilege by their act in 1729 !—lt fol- 
1 lows then, by your own admiſſion, that their 
| privilege is, at this day, exactly the ſame-as if 
that act had not been done—and- that there- 
I " fore, this inſtance cannot have any influence 
4 whatſvever upon the preſent argument. 
| it could, your aſſertion, “ that their privi- 
I „lege was not impaired by it,” i 4 far 
d falſe; and if it cannot, your 8 is 
; idle, and your application of it abſurd. 
ut you ſay, that this privilege is efec- 
* fually ſecured by the Power veſted in the 
„ Commons, of rejecting money: bills; 
now, either their privilege with reſpect to 
money is ſomething more than the power of, 
rejection, or it is not.?—lIf it be any thing 
more, then they have 10 privilege whatſoever - 
as to mongy——PFor. what is a privilege ? It 
1 ie a right peculiar. Now the power. of re- 
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jecting money- bills is not ſo—for the Com- 
mons can reject al other bills as well as mo- 
ney-bills ; and the King and the Lords can 
feject money- bills as well as the Commons. 
On the other hand, if it be ſomething more; 
then, it is not effectually ſecured by the bare 
wer F rejection: it may, indeed, be ſecured 
that power, provided that power be in- 
variably exerciſed in every inſtance of inſringe- 
men. becauſe, if ſo, no infringement can 
ever take place. Now this only ſhews that 


it may be, but proves that it in not nevi Y 
55 | 


and of courſe, ſecured by this power; the 
bare power, implies only a liberty of rejecting 
whereas the privilege can only be preſerved 
by actual rejection. | | 
Hov- NN abſurd then is it in 
your Lordſhip to aſſert, that the privilege of 
the Commons is ſecure from the power of 
jection, and to uſe that as an argument 
againſt the exerciſe of that power; when it is 
the exerciſe of the power, in every caſe of in- 
fringement, and ot the potver itſelf, that is 
the ſecurity; but in quoting Primate Boulter, 
dur eccleſiaſtical oracle, your Excellency 
as been partial had you cited the whole 
_ paſſage, it would have appeared, that the 
Commons in 1729, inſtantly took fire at the 


violation of their privilege; and were impreg- 


rated with the ſame Tentiments' which in- 


- ſpired the Commons in 175 3. in 1769, and 


in. IZ ZL hut they were deceived (as you at- 
tempted to deceive the Commons this ſeſſion 
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on a ſimilar occaſion) by an inſidious queſtlon 
of adjournment; and during that adjourh- 
ment they were (as that right Reverend- pre- 
late informed us,) betrayed into a temporary 
compliance to the diſadvantage of their ri ights. 
A temporary compliance I ſay! For in the 
next ſeſſion, to at one to poſterity for their 
offence, and to reſcind,” as far as they could, 
ſo dangerous a precedent, they came to the 
following deciſion: Reſolved, nemine contru- 
dicente, That this Houſe will not proceed 
upon any petition, motion, addreſs, 5, or 
vote of credit, for giving any money, un- 
«6 Jeſs the matter ſhall have fir} taken its due 
„ progreſs in the Committees of Supply and 
* Ways and means.“ This they declared a 
fanding order. Now this not only recog- 
nizes the great right of the Commons to 
originate all money-grants, but as any al- 
teration in England, touching the matter 
of the bill of ſupply, muſt, for ſo much, be 
( an introduction of new matter, which can- 
not, by poſſibility, have t taken its due 
progreſs i in the Committees of Supply and Ways 
and Means ; it is clear, that this reſolution 
was framed to render it impoſſible, that 
any money-bill, / altered, ſhould paſs for the 

future. BAS hat 1 
And now, my Lord, having 9 
your a r — me touch on you 
perſonality: you triumph in Gs Wi. cb. 
vered, that the conduct of Mr. Ponſonby 


and Mr. 'Brownlow, with: reſpect to. thie Al- 
N 2 * 
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tefed 5 in 1753, was inconſiſtent with their 
conduct, relative to the altered money-b:ll of 
this nn. Now what was the caſe of 
1753 There was a redundancy in 5 
5 ariſing from former grants. 
. conſequence of that, a bill for ap en 
part of that redundancy to the At arge of | 
the national debt, was that Seſſion 1 3 
ted to Great Britain. The Miniſters of the 1 
Crown. thinking that ſuch a bill tended to ⁵⁶ 
diſpaſſeſ: his Majeſty of the right, which 4A 
| they ſuppoſed, in ordinary courſe, to belo 
to "th of applying all money, which h 
| been once granted to 8 by the people, did, 
in the ſpeech from the Throne, in order to 
guard the Prerogative, ſignify his Majeſty's 3 
Previous conſent to ſuch a bill. And the bill 
| 
| 
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was altered in England, /c/c/y for the purpoſe 
| of inſerting in the preamble, That his ; 
J || * Majeſty" s previous conſent had been fo 1 
| Co grven.” Thus, the alteration was not. an | 
| impoſition, nor alteration of any duty. Thus, 
the bill was not a bill for ra//ing or granting 1 
money, but for applying money already raiſ= | 
ed and granted. It was not a bill of taxation 9 
or 77 but of di Ypofiion ; ; and in ſome 
| meaſure of reaſſumplion; it was not a bill ö 
giving power 7c the Crown, but. taking 
| power away rom the Crowu. The diſpute | 
| was not about the peculrar privileges of the | 
| 
| 
| 
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Commons in granting money, but about the ©} 


 ardinary prerogative of the Crown in applying 
ane alreas granted. In ſhort, one {ide 


affirmed, 
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affirmed, it was a money-bill, and the other 
ſide aſſerted it was not. And though I 
admit, that they were the more provident 
and cautious, who rejected the altered bill, 
becauſe it appertained unto money, yet I 
maintain, that nothing, but the moſt ex- 
treme diſingenuity, could inſinuate that a 
difference of conduct upon two occaſions ſo 
diſſimilar, involves inconſiſtency. 

But what ſhall we ſay of your Excellency's 
congruity, when you charge Mr. Brownlow 
and Mr. Ponſonby with want of uniformity, 
and omit Mr. Pery ; whoſe conduct in that 
particular coincided with theirs. But it 
ſeenis it -has of late been the tone of the 
Court to make encomiums on Mr. Pery. 
How long it will laſt I know not. But I 
fear the liberal principles which endear him 
to his country, will work in due time as an 
alteratrve upon this partiality of the Caſtle. 
At preſent it is uſeful to contraſt him with 
Mr. Ponſonby—-your Excellency is aware 
of it. It is ſometimes worth while to 
ſuppreſs one's reſentment againſt the real vir- 
tue of one man, for the purpoſe of conveying 
a groundleſs accuſation againſt another. 
Your Lordſhip is acquainted with the ſtrata- 
gem of the Halbing-horſe; and when you with 


to /evel at Mr, Ponſonby, you put Mr. Pery 


betaween vou. | WT 
Your Excellency is not in the wrong to 
cultivate the ſhade of Mr. Pery——Hs 
growth and ſtature may ſometimes ſhelter 
you,— 
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you. But truſt: me, my Lord, you are 


but ill-defended by your penmen of the 


Green-Cloth, and by your military amanu- 
enſis. They are too litile to afford you con- 


-cealment or protection. Poor gentlemen !— 


'Condemn'd not only to the unprofitable la- 
'b6urs of native ſterility, but devoted to digeſt 
and circulate yur Lordſbip's crudities.— To 
tranſmit your reſentments to reconcile your 
incohèrences, and to father your abortions ! 
Who, but muſt commiſerate their lot, 
the preſent condition of which is, three times 
ia week to undergo” the drudgery of impoſed 
*cofnpoſition 3 and whoſe only proſpect is the 
miſerable reverſion of a doubtful- an, 
rr of a capricious bounty.— 

Amidſt the miſcarriage of their toils, they 
3 one conſoòlation They muſt be fuffici- 
'ently indifferent to Jour Excellency's perſon 
and government. They are the Swiſs of 
literature; they fight for bend, and not for 
Viclory; ah all they deſire is, to protract the 
Warfare. If in the lottery of the preſs, any 
-compoſition of theirs in your Lordſhip's fa- 
your ſhould turn up, not altogether a blank; 


it were natural to ſuppoſe that, they might 


wiſh that its effect were weakened by the 
(eonfitation of diſcourſe, and that the anti- 
'dote were adminiſtered of a little private 0 
— on your Excellency. 

Sometimes indeed, (not with a view to 
ebtrpenfarion doubtdeg they aſſume the part 


of * and ſpeak of tlie wounds they 
| have 


* 


(a ©» 


have received in your Lordſhip's cauſe. 
Perhaps it is unnecefſary to guard your Ex- 
cellency againſt the overflowings of genero- 
ſity But if ever the inadvertency of your 
nature, ſhould incline you to any ſuch exceſs, 
it will juſtify you in your return to ceconomy, 
to reflect, that their ſufferings from your ad- 
verſaries, will as little intitle them to recom- 
pence, as their ſervices to you. Their po- 
verty has attracted pity. Their impotence 
has defended them from reſentment, and 
their obſcurity from retaliation. 

If at any time they ſhall be compelled 
even to traduce a patron, or to wound a 
friend, they are not much to be condemned. 
-The pen and the poinard of the merce- 
nary, are ſcarcely his own. The ſtate of 
ſlaves is too low for friendſhip or for honour. 
The man who employs them ought to re- 
member, that this 1s the property of their 
condition ; and that he who has purchaſed 
away their v/iue, deſerves to ſuffer by their 
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On the rejection of the (1) altered Monegy- 
BILL. 


Re-publiſhed with explanatory notes, by dif- 
ferent authors. | 


* 0 
ILL tell you a ſtory— ti. not of (2) three 
crows; 
) Nor the dog that the letter refus'd to 
WE _ diſcloſe : 
But a ſtrife 'mongſt the Commons that lately 
arole. 


Which nobody can deny. 
II. 


—_— 


( I) In abſolute governments, where the people have 
only a permitted property, the will of the monarch is the 
fource and the limit of taxation——In free governments, 
like thoſe of Great Britain and Ireland, the reverſe ob- 
tains——and therefore we ſee that there, the will of the 

le, expreſſed by their Repreſentatives, is the origin and 
the meaſure of all ſupplies—and that the Crown hath only 


a power to accept or refuſe, not to propound or alter. 
Monteſquieu. 


(2) (2) Two new ſtories invented by Sir George Ma- 


cartney the one to prove, that there would be no pro- 
teſt or p ation the other to ſhew, there was no 


ſcheme of dividing the Revenue Board. People thought 
he knew theſe matters better than any one, he being a 
man of great pafts, and having continual acceſs to his own 


office, But next day it appeared, that he had 8 


— 


II. 
They granted their Sovereign a gallant 


ſupply— | 
But (3) Thurloe reſolv'd (that prerogative 
py) 
That a power to alter their bill he would try— 
Which nobody can deny. 


| |  * 


Then leſt that the Commons might take it 
to heart, 
A letter was written by Rochford with 
„ 
To tell them, the change did not matter a 
(a) fart: 
Which nobody could deny. 


IV. 


But when to the Members this letter was 
read, 
Old Clement ſuſpected the wiſe ſhook their 
head; | | : 
A Committee they'd have to compare it, they 
laid, | 


Which nobody can deny. 


22 


them through forgetfulneſs, he having a treacherous me- 
mory. Sterling. 

( 3) Attorney General of England, and praditioner at 
the bar of Nandoe's Coffee-houſe. He and his con- 
nex1ons are notorious friends of liberty in every part of the 
Britiſh dominions. | Boſton Gazette. 

(a) An expreſſion, whereby the people of Ireland ſig- 
niſy their re/p2 to Lord Townſhend's adminiſtration, 


108.) 
| 5 
And when they examin'd and found how - 
| 'twas alter'd, 
That Rochfard had ly'd, and that (4) Town- 
ſhend had palter'd : : 
(5) Burgh ſwore in a rage, They ought 
bath to be halter'd,” 
Which nobody can deny. 
VI. 


et. 


(4) He is a very civil nobleman, and wrote me a letter 
of congratulation on my being elected an Alderman of 
the city of Dublin, He is own brother to the celebrated 
Charles Townſhend, deceaſed, and was appointed to the 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, in the life-time of his ſaid bro- 
ther. He is confeſſed to have done good to this country 
one way or another, and is much to be recommended for 

complying with the prejudices of the people, in givin 
the royal aſſent, which he could not help, to the — 
bill, though he always declared it would be the ruin of 
the country; of which there can be no doubt, as it muſt 
in the end cauſe a new bridge to be built over the Liffey. 
* His greateſt exploit, as a ſoldier, was his taking Quebec, 
| ſword in hand, in perſon, and then writing letters to Eng- 
land, aſcribing all the glory of the day to General Wolfe, 

| who was dead, and who had no more to ſay to it th 
| Todd. He alſo accepted kindly of the money grants of 
= the Parliament of Ireland, on the 27th of December, 
| 1769, giving the royal aſſent to the ſame. He then read diſ- 
tinctly a civil proteſt againſi the Commons, calling them 
- kmw-breakers inſtead of lau- matters, to the manifett ſatis- 
faction of Judge Robinſon, who ſmiled all the time; 
and then he prorogued the Parliament with great good hu- 
mour ; having waited to the laſt minute for the coming in 
of the packet, to ſee whether he might not have leave to 
Aiſſelve them. His friends adviſed him to return to Eng- 
land immediately after the late ſhort Seſſion, but he pru- 
Antiy declined their councils, foreſeeing that he ſhould re- 
turn with more advantages after the ſuccgſſes of this win- 
5 4 25 | | ter; 


( 13 ) 
VI. 3 
(5) Flood, (7) Langriſhe, (8) Buſhe, (9) 
_ _ Hufley, were all in a flame; 
(10) Pery, (11) Brownlow, (12) O'Brien, 
each patriot name, | 
Said the bill ne'er ſhould paſs, but go back 


as it came, 
Which nobody can deny. 
O 2 VII. 
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ter; and accordingly he hath this Seſſion carried the new 

Commiſſioners of Exciſe, and Mr. Dyſon's penſion, by a 
large majority; as alſo, the altered money-bill; to the 
great ſatisfaction of the Engliſh Miniſtry, and to the 
mortification of our fooliſh patriots; many of whom are 
my cuſtomers, for whom [I have the greateſt reſpect, ve- 


neration, and liking, _ 
G. Faulkner. 


(5) A gentleman, whoſe principles of government dif- 


fer from thoſe of John Monk Maſon, £4: 
| | om. Journals, 


(6) We have done ja/?ice to this gentleman in the Bat- 
chelor, notwithſtanding he oppoſes adminiſtration viru- 
lently. He thinks a great deal of himſelf, and imitates 
Doctor Charles Lucas. He writes all the papers in the 
Freeman and Hibernian Journals in verſe and in proſe. 
He applied to Lord Townſhend for the collection of Kil- 
kenny, in the room of his friend Mr. Langriſhe, and 
alſo to be tried for his life, and was refuſed both. He 
has talked a great deal of ſtuff this winter in the Parlia- 
ment Honſe, and would have talked a great deal more 
- for fear of Sir George Macartney and Counſellor 

ower, 3 


Ihe authors of notes on the epiſtle to G. E. Howard. 
(7) This gentleman is a great joker—but I believe the 
2 will be againſt him, when J am collector of Kil- 


kenny, I did not, however, like to ſee him vote for go- 
Sk vernment 


(104) 
. 
The Courtiers began at each other to ſtarez 
(13) Will Gamble was abſent; (14) Jack 
Maſon not there; by 
paige” for once ſeiz'd on (15) Averell's 
eir, 


Which nobody can deny. 
| VIII. 


_— 


vernment the firſt day of this Seſſion. But the next Sun- 
day I went to levee, with my friend Jemmy Agar, who 
made the bargain, and Lord Townſhend gave me a wink 
and laughed; as much as to ſay, Joe, you are ſnug.” 
J hear he has ſince done for himſelf on the money-bill, 
and expoſed himſelf ſo much by what he ſaid, that his 
Crony Harry Flood cried to ſee him make ſuch a fool of 


himſelf, od, 
| Joe Mathews, 
(8) This young gentleman is a relation of Dean Mar- 
ley, who is a friend to Captain Jephſon——And there- 
fore probably concerned in ſome publications againſt my 
character. He perfidiouſly and ungratefully oppoſed 
government four days after he got an employment, which 
gave me a good opportunity te laſh him in my poetical 
Falogue on the times ; When I called him Judas Iſcariot, 
and a Gooſe. MY. | ts 


$i 5 LD Burrowes. 
(09) This gentleman's being in Parliament muſt hurt 
im in his profeſſion, as eyery body now ſees, that he has 
neither talents nor liberality of ſentiment, He does not 
Alict to the queſtion. as I do, but is fond of being perſonal, 
without ingenuity. I thought him tolerable, however, 
upon Scott and that is the only thing upon which 
J remember Sir George and me ever to have differed. 
| | | BC oak R. Power. 
[. 0) Government accuſe this gentleman of great per- 
fidy, in the refuſing to betray the rights of the Commons, 
though they had placed him in the chair for that purpoſe. 
3 . EY (11) This 


G 
.. 
For (16) Power hobbl'd up, and ery'd, 
„ what is this rout ?” | 
„ ("Twas he that gave Blackſtone the ele- 
gant clout) 
& Sure Cotton's included, tho' Cotton's left 
out. 
Which nobody can deny. 
IX. 


© — 


(11) This is a wrong-headed zealot. He oppoſes the 
preſent. adminiſtration, though he has no view to getting 
a place or title by it. Upon the next general election, Sir 
Arch. Acheſon will ſhew him the difference, | 
| A Freeholder of Armagh, 

(12) This Baronet can have no regard for this coun- 
try, having no property in it, and being deſcended from 
upſtarts and aliens. 

Sir James Ware. 

(13) We have made the ſtricteſt enquiry about this 
| e and can only find that he is related to the 
Provoſt. 

(14) A perſon whoſe republican principles have pre- 
vented his promotion, and juſtly endeared him to the peg 


le. 
5 (r 5) By theſe words the Provoſt cannot be intended 
Biſhop Averell, though raiſed to a mitre by his intereſt 
only, having ungratefully diſappoiated him, by leaving 
his fortune away from him, which I would not have done. 
Under the word Provoſt,” in the index to Guicardini's 
hiſtory tranſlated, there 1s a reference to the following 
paſſage : ** Amongſt the reſt there came to this Council 
« Franciſco Andrea, a bold, bad man. He had ſome 
c talents, and was thought to have more. His ſtile and 
c utterance were vulgar and provincial; his pleaſantry 
« was groſs, and his ſeriouſneſs boiſterous. Of a ſtron 
body he was able; and of a licentious mind, he was wil- 
ling to accommodate himſelf to the vices of the great: 
F , a | ext 


18 
IX. 
(17) Smooth Godfrey declar'd, “ *twas all 
one in the Greek; 
* And hoped, we never would act upon 
pique, 
% Rut if George gave a flap, that we'd turn 
t'other cheek, 
Which nobody can deny. 


X. 
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c Next to the turbulent aſpiring of his nature, the de- 

«© bauchery of wine was his favourite propenſity. But, 

ec it was his connexion with a woman which raiſed him. 

« An eminent courtezan, joi 

4 the grace of theatrical accom 

| c power, if it be-not intrenched in virtue. Franciſco's 

| & paramour had theſe advantages, and uſed them to pro- 
& mote her lover. He thus became an intimate of the 

. « worſt men in the papal Court, and readily conſented to 
| cc be the inſtrument of their views againſt his country, in 
[ order to ſecure his perſonal advancement. By their 
intereſt, he was made preſident of the principal religi- 
ous and Raney foundation in that country, What 
indignation did it excite in the wiſe and virtuous, to 
| behold the education and principles of the riſing age 
committed to ſuch a guardian! The treaſures of the 
academy, piouſly bequeathed -by the former preſident, 
were waſted to erect an edifice for the peculiar habita- 
tion of his unworthy ſucceſſor ; and in a ſituation diſ- 
ec tin& and ſeparate from the ſeminary, that he might 
ce be exempted from the diſcipline of the ſociety: of acom- 
ec pliance, with which he ought to have to have been the 
| c moſt eminent example. He proſtituted his prepoſitorial 
| ac authority to pervert the public principles of the youth, 
c to the end that he might become maſter of the ſecular 
«© power of the ſociety, and by the moſt barbarous op- 
preſſion, injured the fame, and was ultimately inſtru- 
« mental to the untimely death of an ingenious youth, 
« whoſe integrity he could not corrupt. He ſoon be- 


ments, hath acceſs to 


Nuß to perſonal charms 


= a A 2 ; 
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( 167 } 
X. 
(18) Macartney profeſs'd, -** that for half 
his eſtate, | 
% He would not have wiſh'd this had come 
in debate, 
4 Tho' he thought the Amendments were not 
very great.” 


Which nobody can deny. 
XI. 


K 


sc came too notorious for hypocriſy, ſo. that his character 
« had no refuge in vice, and it ſought for none in virtue. 
« But never did he ſo untimely abandon himſelf to infa- 
| « my, as in the government of the ſecond Borgia. Be- 
3 <« fore, there might have beenobſerved in him a total obli- 
4 vion of right and decency, But the moſt active and de- 
« termined flagitiouſneſs was now profeſſed. The grada- 
ce tion of his enormities aſtoniſhed good men; inſomuch 
ce that inſtead of reſolutely oppoſing their progreſs, they 
«« were rather employed in wondering whither they would 
& reach. The Governor, a perverſe, violent, timid, capri- 
« cious, and debauched man, perfectly agreed with Andrea. 
« A ſordid, yet expenſive houſhold; exceſs where it tended 
ce to licence, and defect in every thing that conſtitutes 
« dignity, marked this Governor's œconomy. Mid- 
cc night heard, but did not terminate the uproar of his 
&« feſtivities, whilſt in the morning, the halls and galleries 
© of his palace ſeemed to belong to ſome deſerted man- 
&« fion; not a domeſtic was to be ſeen, nor did they re- 
te tain any traces of their being inhabited, fave that they 
« were ſtained with the ſurfeit of the over-night's de- 
& bauch. If you were ſent for by Borgia, on bufineſs 
«© the moſt important, from the faxtheſt part of the domi- 
% nion, he frequently was not to be found; ſo that you 
returned without even ſeeing him, unleſs you might 
6 perhaps deſcry him ſtealing through a poſtern, to avoid 
« the conference he himſelf had appointed. His private 
* fayours were inſults; his public W I 
« an 


E 
XI. 


- 4 If the bill they rejected, he fimper'd and 


ſaid, | 


That the King would appoint a new Houſe 


in their ſtead ; 


* And as for the placemen, they'd forfeit 


their bread.” | 
Which nobody can deny. 
XII. 


— 
—_— 


a. 


cc 


4e 


and if ſome of his baſe qualities had not fruſtrated 


others of them, his adminiſtration muſt have been 
public ruin. His cruelty was equal to the daſtardlinefs 
of his ſpirit. One inſtance will ſuffice, Certain ſol- 
diers having been ſentenced to be ſhot, he ordered all 
the boys who performed the martial muſic of the bat- 
talion, to attend the ceremony of the execution ; and 
the more to ſport with the ſympathy of- their tender 
minds, he commanded them to walk round and round 
the panting corſes of theſe unhappy victims, that not 
a convulſion, nor an agony of expiring nature might 
eſcape their ſenſibility. Amidſt the contempt of the 
wiſe, the deteſtation of the good, and the fury of the 
populace, Borgia, and his favourite Andrea, conti- 
nued to conſort in every vice and folly. Wiſdom was, 


if poſſible, enſnared; integrity corrupted ; and beauty 


deceived and injured, Never were two men more fit- 
ted to each other, nor for the purſuits in which they 
were naturally engaged. They had no character to 


forieit, they had no compunctions to elude,” _ 
Doctor Wilder. 


(16) A very able and ſtrong built Counſellor at law; 


who maketh many facetious and eloquent ſpeeches in 


Parliament. His action is forcible and eaſy; his figure 
aceful and compact; the expreſſion of his countenance 


amiable and forbidding— and his matter equal upon all 
ſubjects. He formed himſelf on the model of Mr. Malone 
and Mr, Hutchinſon—both of whom he much excelleth 


—the 


(%% 


XII. 
The matter was grave, and all joke was 
a- part; 
Joe Miller, Poor Robin, and Watſon ſo 
| ſmart, | 
Were now of no uſe, tho' he bad them by 
heart, 


Which nobody can deny. 
P XIII. 


1 ht i. 


Las 


the former in dignity and argument, the latter in wit 
and dexterity. His ſervices have been greatly under · rated 
by government. He having as yet only gotten an employ- 
ment of 1500 l. per ann. belide another of 600 per ann. 
which he purchaſed nothing but his great intimacy with 
Sir George Macartny, could have retarded his advance- 
ment, He publicly expoſed the ignorance of Judge Black- 
one, in point of law, and very much damaged the firſt 
volume of his commentaries, not only by handling it very 
roundly, but by giving it ſeveral ſevere thumps againſt the 
benches, with much grace and energy. And it is to this 
— the poet alludeth, by the words, Elegant. 
out.” 
Authors of the notes in the epiſtle to G. E. Howard. 
(17) A raſh and unthinking man, who prefers ſpecu- 
ative notions of liberty to the bud and ſubſtantial intereſt 
of himſelf and his family. He is a great floven in his 
dreſs ; and has twice refuſed to be made a Chief Judge, 
though preſſed thereto byMr. Juſtice Robinſon and others. 
2 G. Nangle. 
(18) This gentleman, conſidering the great expecta- 
tions with which he began the world, hath been unlucky. 
He was ſent to Ruſſia as an Ambaſſador, where he got the 
rheumatiſm; and in his return through Poland, he was 
knighted. He no ſooner got to London, than he had the 
mistortune to be appointed Secretary to Lord Townſhend. 
His connexion with a certain unpopular Earl, it is ima- 
gined, brought theſe things upon him, He has the beſk 
6 memory 


' 


( 10 ) 


XIII. 
The Prime Serjeant (19) then, with a ſnuf- 
fling preamble, ws" | 
Like a nag chat before he can canter muſt 
amble, | 
Betwixt right and wrong made a whimſical 


ſhamble; 
5 Which nobody can deny. 
| XIV. 
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memory in the world, and retaineth a multitude of things, 
which nobody elſe ever remembered, He not only hath 
by heart Joe Miller, but the Wit's Vade Mecum, the 
Merry Fellow, Naſh's v Every Man his own Com- 
anion, and a variety of other ingenious authors, ſo that 
he is never at a loſs for ſomething to ſay, 
f | By r Robin, 
We are told, the poet alludeth to a — antient 
ode, intitled, “ the Babes of the Wood. That 
mining performance, Watſon's almanack, was of ſingu- 
lar ſervice to this gentleman and to his country; and 
gave him great influence in the northern courts, 'by en- 
abling him to foretell an eclipſe. He hath a large rental, 
which he ordered to be laid on the table of the Houſe of 
Commons for the peruial of the Members. His remem- 
bering and quoting, during dinner, at Lord Holland's 
table, every word of a pamphlet, written by his Lordſhip, 
entitled, * every Man his own Broker,” recommended 
him much to that nobleman's attention, who generouſly. 
gave him juſt notions of the prerogative royal. When 
the Commons pretended to fhare with the Privy Council 
in framing money- bills, he ſpoke roundly to them, and 
told them, that it was very ungenteel when they were 
iving a preſent to make a rout about it, or, as he very 
gnificantly expreſſed it, “ to look à4 gift borſe in the 
mouth. He is a man of great abilities, but he is ſo mo- 


- deft that he can never bring himſelf to make much uſe of 


them; and publicly declared, one day when he expected 
r | | "Md 


( 111 ) 
XIV. 
* was important he ſaid and avail'd 
not a groat, | 
* But whether it was right, or whether it 
was naught, = 3 
« Or whether he'd vote for it, or whether 
he would not.“ 
He'd neither aſſert nor deny. 

P 2 XV. 
"WE W— —_— | ad — — — OOO "ES. - _ - 
to die of the gripes, or ſome obſtruction in the Parlia- 
ment-houſe, that he would have no monument, being 

ſatisfied to be entombed in the hearts of his countrymen. 
Authors of the notes on the epiſtles to G. E. Howard. 
(19) What diverts me moſt in this ge'mman, is his 
anxiety for fear of loſing popularity, as if he had any to 
loſe. He is jealous of me, and as peeviſh as an old maid. 
I love'to teize him. I endeavour to put him him on as 
odious ground as I can in Parliament, and then I am the 
firſt to complain of him, that government ſhould expoſe 
their ſerVants to ſo much obloquy without occaſion, I 
magnify to him the favours and confidence I receive from 
vernment, and my correſpondence with' Rigby, &c. 
which-nettles him to the heart, He is finical for Lord 
Townſhend, who makes very good fport of him. One 
day he dined at the Caſtle, and when the compiny broke 
up, Lord Townſhend; who pretended to be more in li- 
quor than he was, threw his arms about his neck, and 
cried out, My dear Tiſdall, my ſheet anchor] my 
© whole dependance ] don't let little Hutehinſon come 
< near me, keep him off, my dear friend; he is damn'd 
« tireſome, keep him off.“ At other times his Excelleney 
makes formal appointments to dine at Palmerſtown, at a 
diſtant day, The Prime Serjeant invites all the officers. 
of State; Mrs. Hutchinſon is in a flurry ; they ſend to me 
for my cook; and after a fortnight's buſtle, when dinner 
was half ſpoiled, his Excellency ſends an excuſe, and 
dines with any common acquaintance that he happens to 


meet in ſtrolling about the ſtreet that morning. This 
311. 0 ge' m- 


irre 8 
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XV. | 
The next that ſtep'd forward was (20) in 
Accent Phil, 


Who faid, ** that in things of the kind he'd 


no ſkill, | | 
% But yet that he thought it a mighty good 
bill.” Bf ns | 
Which nobody can deny. 


XVI. 


* — — —_—. Dan. K 


— _ — — — 
. ho — 


'mman has a pretty method enough of expreſſing himſelf 
indeed, but in points of law, there are better opinions, M 
Friend, the late Primate, who knew men, ſaid, that the 
Prime Serjeant was the only perſon he ever met with, who 
got ready money in effect, for every vote he gave in Parlia- 
ment. He has got, amongſt the reſt, the reverſion of my 
Secretary's office; but I think I ſhall outlive him. 
. ̃ | ; | _..  Phil.:Tiſdall. + 

(20) This gentleman has not been long m Parliament; 
nnd has not had an opportunity, therefore, of learning 

the craft of politics: but with the ſimplicity and inno- 

_ cence of youth and inexperience, has always eſpouſed the 
popular party in this country, and reſiſted the encroach- 
ments of the Crown. It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that he has not received any conſiderable favours 
from government, or that his offices at preſent ſhould not 
exceed 5oool. per annum. He has, however, obtained 
lately a reverſionary grant of the Alnager's place, after 
the death of John Hely Hutchinſon, Eſq; with a promiſe, 
that a penſion of 1000!. a year, at will, which the latter 
hath lately obtained, ſhall be annexed to the office as an 
additional falary, for the life of the ſaid Philip 
Tiſdall; which accounts for that inviolable affec- 
tion which ſubſiſts between them. He gave his intereſt 
in Ardee, to Mr. Ruxton, againſt his own brother, ra- 
ther than diſturb the ancient and well-grounded rights. of 
that worthy patriot; and generouſly refuſed to harraſs 
that gentleman with a vexatious ſuit, aſſiſted by a confe- 
deracy in the courts, and on the bench, though he N ht 
5 | thereby 
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| XVI. 
Then mov'd to adjourn 'till Monday or fo, 
That Townſhend might talk to each friend 
| and each foe, | | 
And then he could gueſs how the matter 
wou'd go.” 
Which nobody can deny. 
9 1 | WD 415 BAY 
Thus Hely, Sir George, Godfrey, Power, 
and Phil, 
Would fain have ſeduc'd them to ſwallow this 
| pull ; | 
But the Commons ſoon ſmoak'd them, and 
threw out the bill. 11 
| Which nobody can deny. 
XVIII. 

And here we conclude our hiſtorical ſtrain; 
So God bleſs his Majeſty (21) long may he 
reign, 

To alter our money-bills always— vain! 
Which nobody can deny. 


— — * 


thereby have put money into the ſaid brother's pocket, 
who is an officer of the court, and at leaſt have enabled 
him to have carried on the conteſt at Mr. Ruxton's ex- 


Pence. 5 | 
2 7 45 Dick Dawſon. 
(21) TI hope this will amount to high treaſon It 
wiſhes his Majeſty to live long, but, then it is only on 
condition it ſhould ſeem ; and that a condition, which, it 
is to be hoped, will fail, viz. That his Majeſty may be 
fruſtrated in the aſſertion of his prerogative over the 
money of his ſubjects. May not this be conſtrued into a 
ſpecies of imagining the King's death ? Quere, vide, 
eroggs and Jeffries, the doctrine on ſhip-money, and my 
pamphlet in 1753 above all. Wt 
| Chriſt, Robinſon, 
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A Lerrrx from SINDERCOMBE, 2 
| bis E -y the L —f, 


— 


— 


7 OUR anceſtors were lovers of liberty. 
You entered the world with a reſpect- 
able parternal name. It was worth your 
— to take care that it ſhould deſcend un- 
impaired to poſterity. 

Vou have had the misfortune to have many 
enemies, or many faults, for you have been 
much cenſured. If you aſk me, how could 

ſuch a man, as the perſons deſcribe, whom 
you call your enemies, be appointed to the 
L——y of |--—d? I will not anſwer 
them, that you were appointed by an admi- 
niſtration, the only uniform object of which, 
has been to injure or inſult every part of the 
Britiſh dominions; that no other man would 
truſt them, or that they would not have 
truſted you ; that they knew you to be as 
pliant as incapable; and that you would 
pledge yourſelf to the public, without a bluſh, 
for what you would never have performed, 
Theſe are great conſiderations, But ſome- 
thing more was neceflary. You had a bro- 
ther: a prodigy of parts! In other particu- 
lars you may have reſembled him. They 


would not make him the Minſter of E—g- 
| 3s 27 ld, 


. 
I--d, and therefore they made you V y 
here. 

You began your reign by a public falſhood, 
and promiſed in the ſᷣ—h from the T-—ne, 
a law for eſtabliſhing the independency of 
J—es. A bill, with ſuch a title, came in- 
deed from G- t B-—t—-n ; but in ſuch 
a form, that no man was found ſo profligate 
as to defend it. Your hirelings have not in- 
ſinuated that this was any ſpecics of per- 
formance; and therefore I will not prove that 
this was an aggravated breach of faith. You 

ave us, however, what you did not pro- 
miſe ; the O——n | B—ll. Notwith- 
ſtanding this accidental difference, there was 
a perfect ſimilitude in your ſentiments with 
reſpect to theſe two laws; for you intend to 

ive neither, As your inclination was the 
— ſo your wiſdom with reſpect to them 
was equal. You had the reproach of non- 
performance as to the one, without the ho- 
nour of performance as to the other; and 
you tacked a diſſolution of P——m—t to 
the O——n——1 Bl, to aſſiſt you in car- 
rying the a—gm—nt—t—n. Do not com- 
plain that you are charged with the inſertion 
of the clauſe concerning the diſſolution. Vou 
muſt ſubmit to be reſponſible for every mea- 
ſure reſpecting this country, whilſt you ſub- 
mit to g—y—n it. Such, however, was 
the eaſineſs of P——m—t, that this promiſe 


which was not performed, and this perform- 
ance which was not intended, though they 
5 | . could 
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could not cloath your adm—n—ſtr—-t—n, 
with ſucceſs, protected it, for one ſeſſion, 
from indignity.' f | 

Your g—v—n—nt had but one object; 
the a—g—m—t—n of the army. I ſhall not 
enter into the merits of that meaſure, for 
fear I ſhould differ with too great an autho- 
rity. Your profeſſional partialities too ſhall 
be indulged. But let me queſtion your dif- 
eretion. You propoſed the meaſure in your 
firſt \—fſ—n of P—l—m—t ; but not till 
you had alienated the perſons, by whom 
you might have been ſure to have carried it. 
A conteſt aroſe between E—-g—h g—v—n- 
nt, and I—ſh confederacy ; and you have 
made the a—gm—t—t—n the ground on 
which they fought. Let us compare the 
Nate of theſe reſpective parties, at that time, 
and at preſent ; and ſee how far your ability 

has encreaſed, or your inſufficiency has di- 
miniſhed the ſtrength of g—v—n---nt. 

You contended the firſt ſ—ſſ—n at an un- 
lucky juncture. An a—gm—t—t—n of the 
army after the Committee of S—p—y was 
cloſed, which was neceflary to provide for an 
additional expence; in a time of profound 
peace, when troops are the leaſt requiſite ; 
| ſoon after a barbarous uſe had been made of 
the military in England, and an unconſtitu- 
tional one in America; when the faith of 
g—y—n—nt, with reſpect to the J——es 
B—11, had not been maintained; and juſt 


upon the verge of a general election. This, 
DIE | 1 


87 


in point of time and circumſtance, I ſay, in- 
dependent even of the meaſure, was unfa- 
vourable ground. And on this ground, and 
in favour of ſuch a meaſure, with what an 
hoſt had you to contend? With the extended 
connexion, the revenue influence, and the 
popular manners of one leader; with the com- 

act force, and the hereditary firmneſs of ano- 
ther; with the firſt title, the firſt name, and 
the firſt fortune, of the nation, in a third; 
ſupported by the eſteem of the kingdom, by 
the popularity of the capital, by the p—— 
m ry influence of a reputable phalanx, 
and by the calm inflexibility of his own de- 
termination. You had the craft of T Il, 
and the rhetorick of H n to oppoſe 
you. And beſides the reconciliated force of 
theſe formerly hoſtile connexions, and for- 
merly hoſtile advocates, you had to cope with 
the ſtrength and reputation of an independent 
body, armed with the experience, the ge- 
nius, the weight, and popularity of their 
leaders. G n ſtood alone. Unfup- 
ported indeed, but, as yet, not proſtrated by 
you; and Gt alone was beat only by four. 
Thus ſtood the force of ga nt at the end 
of your firſt n of P t. How did 
it ſtand at the concluſion of the laſt ? 

You remaincd here for two years to lay 
ſiege to oppoſition. You made two ſummer 
progreſſes, but without advantage. I will 
not deſcribe theſe excurſions circumſtantially. 
Not only the page of hiſtory, but the news- 

paper 


and the ruſty buckler of T 
ſcoured thield of H 


EC und 


paper of the day, would be diſgraced by a de- 


tail of irregularities as mean as Capricious. 


You negociated with the powerful, as if 
they were inſignificant; and with the honour- 
able, as if they were like yourſelf, You 


treated with every man in the fame tone. 


No wonder you treated in vain. In two in- 
ſtances you ſeemed to ſucceed. The old lea- 


ders of debate on the fide of the C rt 


were ſeen again at the head of your troops; 
H, and the 
n were again held up 
in your defence. The wiſe, however, gave 
you no credit for this event. They did not 
allow you to have converted thoſe who were 
never of a different perſuaſion. One grew 


conſcious that he was too old to oppoſe; and 
the other, that he was too notorious to oppoſe 
with effect. As a ſoldier, you ſhould have 


puniſhed their former deſertion. As a ſtateſ- 
man, you ſhould have prevented it. 

What was the end of all your prepara- 
tions? From the beginning of the winter, to 
the day on which you pr——ged the P 
m—t ſo commendably, in every material 
queſtion, almoſt, you were defeated. After 
having had the power of the Cr—-n in your 
hands for two years, you were beat on a,cr1- 


tical motion, in the very laſt week of the 


laſt 


n, by a majority, eight or nine 


time as great as that by which you had been 


m—-t - 


beaten in the former un of P— 


An acceflion of weakneſs, my. L—d, which 
mY | furniſhes 
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furniſhes a proof of your talents for gnt; 
and ſhews that your ability is equal to your 
reputation. Neither does it apply ſolely to 
the eſtabliſhment of your character as a ne- 

ociator. Without this example, who could 

ave thought that your northern ſtar would 
have left you ſo benighted. 

I will not enumerate your miſcarriages, 
nor deſcribe the wounds they have given to 
g —nt. I will ſpeak of that meaſure, in 
which alone you were ſucceſsful, the aug- 
m—t—on I mean; and if you were deficient 
there, what ſhall we ſay of your defeats ? 
Management 1s ſometimes commendable, be- 
cauſe it is ſometimes neceflary. You ſhould 
have remembered, my L—d, that when 
M—j—ſy capitulates, it is ſcarely M—j—y. 
You ſhould not, therefore, have expoſed 
your S—y—egn to the unk—gly neceſſity of 
of hearing conditions from his people. The 
exceſſes of the ſtaff, and of abſentee penfions, 
might have been corrected by ſpontaneous, 
not by a ſtipulated: reduction. If his M—-y 
were to deſcend too from his 'Th——ne, 
and to relinquiſh a part of his prerogative, 
in the diſpoſition of his troops it ought 
not to have been done palpably to make 
terms, and to article for the a—gm—t—n. 
By our laws, the honour of a Peer is equiva- 
lent to the moſt ſacred obligation, and by at 
leaſt equal reaſon, ſo is that of the King. 
You ſuggeſted: a, doubt of its ſufficiency. 
And by the proffer of your S—t—y,; this 

acred obligation of your R-—1 maſter was 


Q 2 recite 


give a bond for the performance of his 


„ 
recited in the b---Il of ſupply, that his 
M., in aſſenting to that law, 0. 
0 
nour; and regiſter the mortgage of his word 
in the rolls of P———t. What atonement 
can you make to your degraded m n? A 


confeſſion of folly will not be ſufficient. 


There are ſtations in which incapacity: is 
criminal. You ſhould have explored your 
head and your heart, before you hazarded 
the dignity of the Cn on either. If you 
are not too worthleſs to have a friend, and 
too deſpicable to have an enemy, you might 
have found one, from whole kindneſs, or. 
from whoſe cenſure, you might have ex- 
trated counſel. Unhappy man! And is 
this what you call ſucceſs? Is this the boaſt 
and triumph of your Ad —n? 

I have ſpoke of that circumſtance of your 
g— n t in which you exult. The reſt 
of it, and particularly the laſt act, which 
even you do not pretend to juſtify, I will re- 
ſerve for a future and diſtinct conſideration. 
But that we may be the leſs ſurprized, Iwill 
touch in the mean time on ſome other paſ- 
ſages of your life. Vou never affected public 
ſpirit but once, and then you pretended to 
patronize the militia bill in E—nd. I am not 
going to charge you with tergiverſation, my 
IL. -d. Not to urge in ſupport of that charge, 
that the ridicule of the law is now the favourite 
topic of your convivial moments. No, my 
L---d, you are not an apoſtate. Some men 

215 are 


GS - 


are too dull for madneſs, and ſome too pro- 
fligate for inconfiſtency. You never ſupported 
the militia bill in truth. You only oppoſed 

the D--ke of C--mb--1--d. | 
There is ſometimes a curioſity of caprice 
and abſurdity, which it is pleaſant to obſerve. 
You went into the army. I will not ſay that 
it was the charm of order that caught you, 
or the regularity of military difciphne that 
was conformable to your diſpoſition. You 
choſe it as a path of advancement. By the 
influence of your friends, you were placed 
about the perſon of that great Prince whom 
I have juſt mentioned. He was revered by 
the public. He will be charactered to the 
lateſt poſterity as an hero. He was carica- 
tured once; and it was by your L—d{—p. 
What tempted you to this extravagance ? 
Was it that no contradiction might be want- 
ing to your character? That a ſoldier, you 
ſhould inſult you commander? that a flave to 
power, you ſhould affront the favourite ſon 
of your M—n—ch ? That in his ſervice, and 
of his Houſhold, you thould do what a ge- 
nerous and ſober enemy would not attempt ? 
Yet let me attribute it to the operation of le- 
vity. Implacability is not the characteriſtic 
of your mind, Let me rather celebrate the 
forgiveneſs of your temper; and inſtance that 
Colonel Lut—ll has only been referred to the 
parliamentary correction of a political bravo, 
like himſelf; whilſt you ſpared his father, 
whom you had called to an unequal combat. 
f But 


| C ma } 

But though I mention that moderation which 
your profeſſional prejudices could not over- 
come, I muſt mention that raſhneſs which 
higher conſiderations did not reſtrain, Why 
did you forget the M—n—ch you repreſent ? 
In the dwelling of the ſupreme magiſtrate of 
the metropolis, at apublic meeting, dedicated 


to peace, why did you launch the thunder of 
a reverſionary challenge at a venerable Mem- 


ber of Parliament, decrepit with infirmity? 
The dullneſs and ſervility of Aldermen cried 
ſhame upon you. 0 


From the impartial obſerver, let me become 


let me warn you againſt the avarice of fame. 
Nothing is ſo dangerous. I will make an er- 
ror of your own, my example. In your 
mind I am told, it is your glory to have ferved 
at Q—b—c. Take care that it may not be 
your ſhame. You were third in command 
under the great W——fe. You ſaw the mi- 
litary hope of the Britiſh nation expire. A 
great man might have envied him his death. 


© A friend only ceuld have envied him his glo- 


ry. I appeal to your Ip, for in this 
you muſt be my teſtimony as well as my 
theme. You ſaw him ſtruggling, according 
to his own expreſſion, with a choice of dif- 


ficulties. You ſaw him bending under a 


complicated and increafing infirmity. He 


had a noble heart, a wiſe head, and a perform- 
ing hand. In ſuch circumſtances, and by 
ſuch qualifications, when you ſaw him be» 

= come 
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come the idol of a fond nation, and of an 
applauded army; when you ſaw him ſmiling 
in death, becauſe 1t was accompanied by his 
country's victory; with what paſſion were 
you inſpired ? Did the nobleneſs of emula- 
tion ſeize you? Like Themiſtocles, did the 
triumphs of Miltiades deprive you of repoſe ? 
Or, like Cæſar, did you weep over the tomb 
of Alexander ? No. If you went to his 
grave, you went not to offer the applauſe of 
3 heroiſm to the illuſtrious dead, but 
to * his monument, and to defraud 
him of his fame“. How did the people of 
England feel, the untutored pegple ? His 
death filled his country with lamentation. 
After a conſiderable interval, the remains of 
that great man landed in Great Britain. No 
honour which the living can pay to the de- 
ceaſed was omitted. As if victory ſtill fol- 
lowed him, the news of freſh conqueſt ſoon 
ſucceeded. Every part of the kingdom 
reſounded with congratulation, except one. 
The region, adjacent to the reſidence of the 
venerable matron who had given him birth, 

was 


* I thought it unneceſſary to mention that you uſurped 
the province of your brother commander, who ſurvived, 
as well as the fame of the departed ; and, with an igno- 
rant, or arrogating hand, ſigned the capitulation, which 
ought to have been ſubſcribed and ratified by the ſigna- 
ture of the fecond in command. If it were abſurdity, 
we are uſed to overlook it in your L———p; and if it 
were intentional, an injury to the living is more eaſily 
_ forgiven than inhumanity to the dead. 


his ( 124 ) 

was ſilent. An univerſal ſentiment of heroic 
compaſſion ſtruck the people. They ſtifled 
even public joy, and would not ſuffer a found 
of triumph to invade the ſolemnity of her juſt 
grief. Thus did that undiſtinguiſhing mul- 
titude, whom you affe& to deſpiſe, mark 
their veneration for their departed hero; 
whilſt you, my L——d, a brother ſoldier, 
and connected with him in command, had 
the juſtice and generoſity to endeavour to de- 


fame him. 


SINDERCOMBE. 

— a * — 

BROGHILL's anſwer to SINDER- 
COMBE. 


HAD ſome ſatisfaction in reading your 

letter, not that I admit the authenticity of 
your facts, or admire the force of your ar 
ments, nor that I think the public will G 
better enabled to judge of the meaſures of go- 
vernment, by the communication of your 
ſentiments, or that the L——d Lo———£ 
will be reformed by the ſeverity of your ani- 
madverſions; but as a well- wiſher to the per- 
ſon and adminiſtration of his E- y, lam 


pleaſed to find that a writer of no deſpicable 
talents, is obliged to reſort for the materials 
of invectiye to the ſtale refuſe of news- paper 
anecdotes, and the exploded calumnies of 


vulgar detraction. You have collected the 
8 remnants 
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remnants of both, with a malicious induſtry, 
and tricked them out in all the tinſel of anti- 
theſis, and the ſecond-hand frippery of imi- 
tated periods. You have kept a reverend eye 
upon that great Homer of defamation, Ju- 
nius; and like your maſter, have created a 
monſter of your own imagination, in order to 
ſhew how 1ngeniouſly you can rail at it. 

There is ſomething very inconſiſtent in 
the advice with which you begin your letter, 
that L—d T— ——d ſhould think it 2 
his while (your own elegant expreſſion) to 
deliver down unimpaired to poſterity, a name 
diſtinguiſhed by the virtue of his anceſtors, 
when at the ſame time, you do every thing 
to prevent the benefit of your own admoni- 
tion, at once throwing dirt upon his reputa- 
tion, and warning him to take care it may 
not be ſullicd. | 

A writer, whoſe principal aim, hike your's, 
is to rail, muſt trace up every political event 
to a corrupted ſource. Accordingly, in re- 
jecting ſome pretended cauſes of L———d 
T— d's appointment, your very can- 
dour is no leſs malicious, than your ſagacity, 
in fixing upon that which appears to you to 
be the true one. The intereſt of families is 
generally the ſame; and a great ſtation, ob- 
tained by the juſt reputation of brothers, is 


ſeldom held upon ignominious conditions, or 


uſed for unworthy purpoſes. | | 
Full of the beſt intentions towards: the 


country he was to govern, he opened his firſt 
* 


Seſſion 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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. 
Seſſion with the promiſe of a law to ſecure 
the independence of Judges; and why that 
promiſe was not fulfilled in its utmoſt extent, 
muſt be aſked, not on this ſide of the water, 
but perhaps of a quondam miniſter, whoſe 
Jeſuitical politics feldom had any higher 
view than to ſecure his own department 
from encroachments, by impeding the buſi- 
neſs, and diminiſhing the credit of every 
other. The public, however, have little 
to regret, as no inconveniences have been 


known to reſult from this diſappointments 


and the attainment of ten ſuch laws, to ſe- 
cure what was never invaded, could not be 
conſidered as equivalent to that which was 
never expected, though 1o often demanded, 


the limitation of Parhaments. 
It is difficult to determine, upon what au- 


thority you ſo confidently aſſert, that his 
E— yu never intended, that is, never 
wiſhed to give either. Is it the ſhrewdneſs 


of your own conjecture? Or has it been ſug- 


geſted to you by that gentleman of popular 
manners, whom you repreſent ſo honourably 
contending againſt government, in its own 
armour, and with its own weapons, at the 
head of his revenue legion of collectors, ſur- 
veyors, waiters, ſearchers, packers, and 
gaugers! He indeed might have told you, 
that as to. himſelf, he never wiſhed ſucceſs to 
the limitation-bill, notwithſtanding his pre- 
tended zeal for it; that he had found more 
than one C——f Gr, on whoſe ſym- 
DOES | pathy 
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pathy he could repoſe the inſincerity of his 
boſom ; and knowing little more than the ſta- 
tion of L——d T d, concluded that 
would operate, as it had done before, for the 
gratification of his private views, which 
were generally inconfiſtent with his public 
declarations. Were theſe authorities how- 
ever more powerful, the ſtubborn fact would 
not bend before them. Woe have the law; 
and the people have paid the honeſt tribute 
of their gratitude to him, who diſdamed an 
under-hand ſtipulation to obſtruct it, whoſe 
name will appear with unrivalled luſtre in the 
records of Parliament, and whoſe memory 
will be revered while there is any ſenſe of in- 
dependence, or any abhorrence to oppreſſion, 
in the yeomanry of Ireland. You next tell 
us, that the ſucceſs of the augmentation was 
the principal object of the Adminiſtration, 
and you impute the miſcarriage to his want 
of management, though you enumerate a 
catalogue of difficulties, which made ſucceſs 
almoſt impoſſible. Thus hurried along by a 
rage to criminate, you either confound the 
charge with the juſtification, or, (which 1s 
more likely) you ſuppoſe the incautious 

reader may do it for you. | 
Some circumſtances unfavourable to the 
meaſure he could not foreſee, and others from 
a regard to his own dignity, he could not 
wiſh to prevent. Of the firſt fort were, the 
cloſing the Committe of Supply, (which 
could not be kept open *ull the enabling act, 
| "WA previouſly 


| 
| 


XX: 


previouſly neceſſary for the augmentation of the 


forces was paſſed by the legiſlature of England) 


andtheclamours raifed againit the army there, 
and in America, and forinterpoſing, at thedefire 
of the Magiſtracy in both countries, to ſup- 
preſs riots, and reſtore order, for which no 


civil authority was found ſufficient. Of the 


ſecond, was the clauſe of diſſolution in the 
Iimitation-bill, agreeable to the true ſpirit of 
the law, as ſuch the object of the people's 
wiſh, and therefore entitled to the recommen- 
dation of government. But the great dif- 
ficulty, and the great offence of all remains 
to be accounted for, the alienation of parties. 
The public have long known this was the 
real cauſe of oppoſition, but till you appeared, 
no one was found hardy enough to impute it 
as the crime of adminiſtration. To 1 the 
buſineſs of the nation conducted without the 


venal concurrence of a rapacious confederacy, 


Had long been the with and the deſpair of the 


people. Thoſe who reverenced the dignity 
of the Crown, were ſorry to ſee it degraded 
by the tupineneſs or timidity of 1ts repreſen- 
tatives. Too many adminiſtrations had been 
diſtinguiſhed by events of no greater impor- 
tance than new acceſſions of influence to con- 
nexions already overgrown, and the ſhameful 
barter of the favours of government, to ſe- 
cure the repoſe, or to pratify the avarice of 
the Governor. No wonder then, when a 


new ſpirit of activity and diſintereſtedneſs ap- 
peared at the Caſtle, that new maxims ſhould 


be 
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be adopted, and new pretences held out by 
the diſappointed brokers in Parliamentary 
traffic without changing their principles, 
they ſuddenly changed their conduct, and 
united all their ſtrength to harraſs him whom 
they could neither ſeduce nor intimidate. 
The well diſciphned cohorts of L—n—r and 
S—h—1n, fell into the ranks at the firſt tap 
of the drum; and the motly bands of 
P y were cajoled and menaced into 
obedience. A body of independent irregulars 
joined the ſtandard, not the cauſe of oppoſi- 
tion, and after diſputing every inch of 
ground, victory was decided in their favour 
by an inconſiderable ſuperiority, It required 
no ſmall degree of ſpirit to look this formida- 
ble alliance in the face, and nothing but the 
greateſt circumſpection could have prevented 
its being ſtronger, 

So far your capital objection to him as a 
Stateſman is without foundation; yet admit- 
ting, as I do, that the ſucceſs of the augmen- 
tation was his principal object, I ſhould be at 
a loſs how to defend his tufficiency, had he 
again been baffled ; but to the confuſion of 
your own argument, you are obliged to ac- 
knowledge, that in this meaſure he has ſuc- 
ceeded ; and let the voice of truth tell you, 
how with ſuch peculiar felicity, as to give at 
once new vigour to the Crown, and new ſe- 
curity to the people; to unite in its ſupport | 
the real patriot by his principle, and the falſe 
one by his pretence ; to leave even jealouſy 
without 
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without a fear, and ingenuity without one 
colourable objection. But it ſeems you are 
as much offended with the new modification 
of the meaſure, and the terms upon which it 
was obtained in the ſecond Seſſion, as its not 
being obtained at all in the former. Vou are 
hurt to ſee Majeſty deſcending from the 
Throne, and capitulating with the people. I 
have never underſtood that an amicable agree- 
ment between the King and the ſubject, for 
the mutual benefit of both, has been ever 
conſidered as a degradation of royalty. q 

The Crown has often made exchanges of a 
ſimilar nature, ſurrendering prerogative for 
revenue; and ſome of the greateſt improve- 
ments of the conſtitution have ariſen from 
ſuch a commerce, Had his Majeſty, or his 
repreſentative, meanly ſtipulated with indivi- 


duals for the ſupport of his meaſures, and, 
according to what ſeems to be the great myſ- 


tery of your politics, promiſed or bribed them 
into compliance, the King might then indeed 
be ſaid to have deſcended from his Throne, 
and to have proſtituted the royal dignity.— 
Your proſecution againſt him as a Stateſman 
being cloſed, you proceed to arraign him as 
a ſenator and a ſoldier. An partial account 
of his conduct in both theſe relations, would 
be his beſt panegyric and your fulleſt refuta- 
tion. His ample fortune and ſplendid expec- 


| tations, his voluntary engagement in an un- 


hacrative and perilous profeſſion ; the ſpirit 


he 
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he reſumed it; the teſtimony of the Generals 
he ſerved under, and of the armies he com- 
manded, have all contributed to ſet a ſeal 
upon his character, and are ſuch memorials 
to his honour, as the moſt ingenious malice 
will never be able to efface. 
: You are grolsly ignorant of, or you groſs- 
ly — the motrves of his Parliamen- 
tary conduct. He patronized the militia-bill, 
and the D-—e of C—— d was no friend 
to it. This was the cauſe of their miſun- 
derſtanding. He preferred the duty he owed 
his country to every other conſideration, and 
diſcharged it faithfully, though the tempo- 
rary —— of his military ambition, 
and the frowns of a Prince, were to be the 
forfeit. When that Prince diſcountenanced 
a meaſure ſo congenial to the Engliſh conſti- 
tution, be oppoſed Mr. T—ſh—d, not Mr. 
T—ſh—d him. — As to the reſt, I will not 
diſturb the little triumph of your fancy, but 
rather thank you for that play of words, 
which having led you from things to ſound, 

has ſpared me the trouble of an anſwer to an 
accuſation too frivolous to deſerve: one. 
There remain but two particulars more to 
be noticed, and then I ſhall follow you to a 
concluſion. L——d T—— ds correction 
of Col. L—tt—l by a political bravo, is no 
leis falſe than his launching the thunder of a 
reverſionary challenge at Dr. L——s. The 
mentioning Col. L—tt—'s name in the H. 
of C s was merely accidental, and: 
| from 
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from the circumſtances of the time and the 
occaſion, could not poſſibly have happened 


from ſuggeſtions or 138 It is in vain 
to refer you to all the Members of the Houſe 


who were preſent, for you knew the falſhood 
before you publiſhed it. As to the venerable 
infirm Member, his own petulance drew upon 
him a. reprimand, which | his vanity choſe to 


interpret into a challenge, yet L——d 


T- d's words bore no ſuch meaning, 
nor were ſo underſtood by any _ pre- 
ſent. 


At your See you labour hard in the 
affected ſtrains of ungenuine pathetic, to give 
a mournful deſcription of deceaſed merit at 
the expence of the living, and your impo- 
tence ſeems to encreaſe in proportion to your 
efforts: diſeaſe and death, triumphs and la- 
mentations, funeral obſequies, a venerable 
matron, fiends and heroes, Greeks and Ro- 
mans, graves and monuments, are all grouped 


in the gloomy picture. 
While the yet undecided fate of Canada 


and of a Britiſh army were depending, the 


General, who ſucceeded to the command, had 


no leiſure to cull fuch flowers of rhetorick to 
deck the grave of the departed conqueror : 
but being bimſelf a ſoldier, he paid a more 
judicious tnbute to the merit of his colleague, 


by publicly teſtifying that his intrepidity and 
| {kilful operations had enſured the victory. 


I mult ſpend a few words more to detect 


another calumny, which has baſhfully retired 
from 


CC 5 
from your text into an humble note, where 
you accuſe him of uſurping General M—n's 
province, and ignorantly or arrogantly ſign- 
ing the capitulation. After the death of Ge- 
neral W——e, G IM K n was 
carried on board a ſhip in the river wounded, 
as it was thought mortally; and the com- 
mand devolving upon L——d 1 — , it 
was his duty and his province to ſign the ca- 
pitulation. 

Having now done with your letter, allow 
me to ſay a word or two to your perſon, and 
to gueſs at your character by the marks of it 
in your compoſition. | 

' You are not the friend of the community 
in general, for you with to ſee all power en- 
grofled by a few individuals: you are not 
the friend of Trith liberty, or of Engliſh go- 
vernment, for when you with the tone of pre- 
rogative may never be relaxed, you with' it 
ar the hazard of the people's affections, and 
at the expence of the conſtitution of Ireland. 
Having told you what you are not, let me 
now tell you what you are. You are the 
friend of ſucceſsful cotruption, and an ene- 
my to L— 4d T , becauſe he does 
not praiſe the art of corrupting. You are 
the admirer and humble imitator of Junius, 
and a fellow labourer in the great harveſt of 
ſedition : the ſignature you have choſen is 
perhaps expreſſive of your diſpoſition, take 
care that it may not be an omen of your ca- 
taſtrophe; ſince you would leave behind you; 
at beſt, but an ambiguous reputation to be 

reſolved 
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relolved by your friends into an aſſaſſin, and 
by your enemies into a ſuicide. 


ELIT RI BROGHILL, 
: March 3 1770. 
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The ſubſtance of a SPEECH made by H 8 
. L--——SHE, E/: in debate on the bill 
or enabling Tap As to take building leaſes. 


48 is no ſubject of more power- 
ful conſequences, nor any which I 
more ſincerely with to hear fully, and ſoberly, 
and. diſpaſſionately diſcuſſed, than that, of 
which the preſent queſtion is only a part; I 
mean that general g ſtem of laws, which the 
| pious zeal of our --> "Oi has provided, in 
order to produce religious unanimity amongſt 
us. And though we are ſtill diſtinguiſhed 
from almoſt every other Proteſtant country in 
the world, by our continuing to entertain 
Tuch laws, yet I flatter myſelf the time is 
come, in which prejudices have ſo far ſubſided 
even amongſt. us, as that whatever our dif- 
ferences of opinion may be on this ſubject, 
vue may venture to ſtate thoſe differences with 
temper and moderation. And it is under 
this perſuaſion, that I ſhall venture to lay be- 
fore the Houſe my ſentiments on the general 
ſpirit of thoſe laws; to the end that whilſt 
we are deliberating on an alteration of any 


part, we may retain in our contemplation, the 
zendency 


CF | 
tendency of the vue That we may ha- 
bituate our judgments to examine what per- 
haps our prejudices have held in veneration— 
That we may ſee that nothing is too ſacred 
for enquiry——that nothing is too wiſe for 
amendment. : 

I have not been able, in my refearches into 
Holy Writ, to meet with that particular paſ- 
ſage of the Scriptures which gives us an au- 
thority to propagate the faith, by a perver- 
ſion of morals nor ſhall I prefume. to 
determine how far it was ever juſtiftable, for 
the ſake of ceremonial uniformity, to build 
a code of religious laws upon the ruin of 
every moral virtue and obligation : to 
ſport with the moſt ſacred feelings; to vio- 
late the fondeſt prepoſſeſſions of the human 
mind; to ſeduce even filial duty; to 
tempt the ſon to become an intereſted and a 
baſe informer againſt the piety of his father, 
and to break the bonds of all family affection 
and fidelity. _ | " 
Poſſibly there may be ſomething fo facred 
in the object of theſe laws, as that the enor- 
mity of the means, through which they ope- 
rate, is to be overlooked or forgiven ! But 
certain I am, that whatever peculiarities of 
circumſtance may have originally fupgeſted ; 
—whatcver neceſſities may have originally 
juſtified the inſtitution of thoſe laws the 
ſpirit of the preſent time oppoſes them; and 
the proſperity of this country abſolutely re- 

| a OR. 
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quires, t that they A ſhould, in ſome meaſure, be 
altercd at this | 

Let us then begin with the bill which is 
now hefore us and let us ſeverely, but im- 
partially, examine into its import. | 

It is a bill enabling, in a particular in- 
ſtance, the Papiſts to take long leaſes——or 
rather to remove a diſability under which 
they labour of taking leaſes at all in cities and 
towns. For in towns, nothing can operate 

s 2 leaſe, which does not confer a term of 
Gent duration for building upon, the 


lands therein being applicable to the purpoſes 


not of agriculture, but habitation. 
lf then you agree to this bill, you enable 
the Roman Catholics to expend their proper- 
ty in building houſes, which in the end will 
be inhabited by Proteſtants; you engage them 
to embark with you in the common cauſe— 
and at the ſame time you provide the ultimate 
controul of the beſt regulated gavel-clauſe that 
ever was framed, at once to guard againſt ac- 
cumulation, and to promote conformity. 
Thus the Papiſts will baye in one inſtance 


(what I wiſh to Heaven they had in every 


inſtance) a ee tenure in their poſſeſ- 
ſious. hey will have one temptation (I 


with to Heaven they had more) to veſt their 


property. in the national bottom and fi- 
nally this mſtance of toleration and indul- 


gence, will become the moſt powerful inſtru- 
ment of converſion and amity. 


If you 
agree to this bill, you wall, fo far as it ope- 
rates, 


0137 
rates, avail yourſelf of their wealth; you 
will enlarge their induſtry ; you will aſcer- 
tain their attachments, by the religion of an 
oath, and the obligation of their intereſt j— 
you will relax ſome of the reſtrictions with 
reſpe& to property, which are the moſt per- 
nicious part; you will extend the operation of 
the gavel, which is the moſt beneficial part of 
the Wy laws. 
Theſe are the advantages (and if I have 
ſtated them fairly they are great advantages) 
which this law promiſes. And therefore I 
cannot agree with the honourable Member, 
who propoſes to exempt from its comprehen- 
ſion all /cawns corporate. Such exemption 
would too much narrow the operation of 2 
law which ought rather to be extended. 
It would tend to depopulate theſe corporate 
towns lt would cauſe a violent flux and 
alteration of property—-It would, like every 
partial benefit, become a general evil. a 
Thus far have I ſtated to you the advan- 
tages which appear to me as likely to follow 
from your agreeing to this bill. Let us now 
examine the objections which have been raiſ- 
ed againſt this meaſure. They all centre 
in one point, and are expreſſed by the ſiugle 
word infuence. For my own part, I am not 
ſuch a viſionary as to refuſe any man the li- 
berty of building an houſe, merely to defeat 
any little power, or diſappoint any influence, 
he may by any poſſibility derive from it, 
But beſide my certain couviction, that circu- 
lating 
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lating caſh is the ug immediate and opera- 
tive inſtrument of power, I am guarded in 
the preſent caſe from apprehenſion by this 

further circumſtance That of all degrees 
of dependence ſubſiſting between landlord and 
tenant, the weakeſt is that which affects the 
occupiers of houſes. If an houſe be large, it 
will probably be occupy'd by a perſon too 
high for influence: If it be ſmall, the 
rent will be too low to produce that effect on 
any man. argue thus upon general prin- 

ciplesexceptions to what I alledge may 

| 2 occur but too few to be worthy of 
obſervation. 7 * 

But ſuppoſe ſome real and ſuhſtantial in- 
fluence were to follow from this bill Let 
it be obſerved that the ſame cauſe which pro- 

duces this influence, does provide againſt the 

Ul effects of it. For what danger can reſult 
from conferring a degree of power on any 

man, if in the very ſame act, and very fame 
proportion, you involve his intereſts and af- 
fections in the public preſervation. ; 
This courſe of argument, I confeſs, appears 
to my underſtanding as deciſive. 

But let us take this matter into a larger 
ſcale! N 

If the Roman Catholics are thought dan- 

gerous let us endeavour either to reconcile, 

| or to diſarm them. But let us not be fo 
abſurd as, whilſt we deal with them as ene- 

mies, to ſuffer them to hold the moſt dange- 

Tous of weapons ready drawn (if I may ſay 

8 | 
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ſo) in their hands !—The wealth of the Ro- 
man Catholics, at preſent, may be raiſed al- 
moſt in one day, and applied in auother.— 
Execution on perſonal ſecurity (which ts all 
they are entitled to) may be immediately ob- 
tained ;—and as for government debentures, 
they have, or ought to have, as eaſy curren- 
cy as the notes of bankers, —Thus the whole 
wealth of the Papiſts may, according to the 
preſent policy, be divided from you, or ap— 
plied againſt you, at a moment's provocation 
—and whilſt by unequal laws, you alienate 
their affections, by the abſurdity of thoſe 
laws, you facilitate the means either of their 
effeftual hoſtility, or total detachment from 
ou. | 
Would it not be wiſer to involve them in 
your general intereſts ? If not, does not 
prudence at leaſt require that you ſhould take 
from them as many hoſtages as poſſible to be 
_ pledges of their fidelity? And no hoſtage can 
be depoſited ſo coercive on their conduct, as 
their property, inveſted in your lands, or your 
houſes! 1 
If ſome zealous prepoſſeſſions did not cover 
this ſubject from common reaſon, this policy 
could not ſtand a moment's argument. 
But it ſornetimes happens, in the infirmity 
of our nature, that men even of the beſt un- 
derſtanding and greateſt worth, act under the 
dominion of narrow prejudices, and ſpecula- 
tive diſtinctions !—And I have ſeen men, in 
ordinary caſes, of great moderation, gravely 
| and 
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and acrimoniouſly engaged in contentions, not 
for the great cauſe, of religion itſelf, but for 
4 articles of faith and opinion, for external 

modes of preſeſſon and worſhip. And, in- 
deed, it is much to be lamented, that in the 
general enlargement of the human mind, and 
extenſion of the policies of the world, we 
continue to view this great ſubject in a nar- 
row light, — that we do not ſcem ſufficient] 
diſguſted with thoſe diſtinctions which here- 
tofore embrued the hands of our anceſtors, 
in the blood of perſecution, and diſtinguiſhed 
and diſgraced the periods of ignorance and 

ſuperſtition. vl 

In all other Proteſtant countries in the 

world, all religions and all perſuaſions min- 

gle and are involved in the public cauſe j--— 

and religious diſtinctions, by not being 
marked out by the laws, ceaſe to be diſtinc- 
tions at all. „ 1 
Amongſt theſe noble inſtances of wiſdom 
and ernpfieiy, which have formed the poli- 
cies of the moſt weſtern part of the world, 
permit me to mention hat prous ſpirit of to- 
leration, which unites, and firengthens, and 
populates the colonies of America.—That, in- 
deed, is the bond of union and brotherly love, 
which, whilſt it indulges every man in the 
liberty of his e opinion, unites 
every part in the intereſt of the whole. In 
thoſe countries, the being deprived of civil 
rights, in conſequence of a peculiarity of 
faulb, is a thing utterly unheard of and un- 
N known. 
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known, Im thoſe countries, where theirnum- 
bers are ſmall, they know what an abſurdity 
it would be to entertain within their commu- 
nity auy members who have not awintereſt in 
the preſervation of that community; and they 
know: that inen will not have an intereſt in the 
preſervation of that community, which. does 
not protect hem in the enjoyment of therrrights, 
nd ters _— claim your 8 
whilſt I re e Magna. Charta religious 
liberty, which I have extracted from the ſta- 
tute book of the province of Pennſywania ! 
—— The words foes theſe “ : Almighty 
God, being anly Lord of conſcience; Au- 
<< thor of all divine knowledge, faith, and 
* worſhip; who can. enlighten the minds; 
66 and canvince, the. underſtanding of people; 
« in due reverence of his ſavereignty over 
„the ſouls of makind, and the better to 
< unite: the Queen's chriſtian ſubjecta in in - 
fe tereſt and Be it enacted, that no 
erſon; who ſhall profeſs faith in God: the 
ather; Son, and Holy Ghoſt, and ſhall aa: 
66 —— the divinity; of the Holy Sctip 
„ tures, and: when lawfully I INE 
_ *<.,profeſs.and declare; that he will live peace - 
6 ably under the civil government, ſhall in 
any > Vida be moleſted or prejudiced for his 
«©. conſcientious perſuaſibn; nor ſbail at any 
time bo nn ta frequent or maintain 
. Mace, or minjry 
$5 er, contrary ta his mind. 


e eee enjoy his 1 
3061 | T | 66 6 liberty 


/ . 
62 

40 — in all reſpects, without woleſtatioũ 

L or iuterruption.““ 

Theſe are the the golden words be: that 
|. ca nian ordinance, which has produced a 
| | degree of unanimity, that in ſome meaſure 
| reproaches even the reformation itſelf 
i | they are like the ſacred ſentences of an ora- 

cle I had almoſt faid they are like a 
new revelation, ſent. down from Heaven to 
produce peace, and harmony, and good will 
i N men. 

| s for ourſelves let us conſider, that 
. the time'is long fince paſs'd, in which the 
1 recency'of an eftabliſhment required oppreſ- 
L lion for its ſupport; or the weakneſs of go- 
vernment wyi to divide, in order to ſuh- 
due The time is come, in which you 
muſt offer the Roman Catholics one of heſs 
twoalternatives;-——you muſt either ſuffer 
them to enjoy the rights of citizens and ſub- 

7 jefts——or do them the Juſtice to baniſh 
them from the count Do not think of 
flattering them by t  fupineneſs of laws, 

which may at any time be revived- againſt 
then: Land do not expect their gratitude, 
ö beruuſe you are not raſh enough to enforce, 
what you were unjuſ enough to enact againſt 
them. Every ſolid argument (I with I 
could ſay every ideal prejudice too) is now 
removed, — might in former times have 
been eaded againſt them: the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a Popiſh prince on the throne, is be- 
ener à matter * the reach of the moſt 
| - v4 frantic 


i 
| 
{ 
f 
| 
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frantic imagination. The hopes of the 

ouſe of Stuart, are the ndicule of Europe; 
exhibited, as they are, in the perſon of a poor, 
degraded, contemptible mendicant ; - without 
friends, without property, without poſterity ; 
to whom ſubſiſtence, and not empire, is be- 
come an object of ambition. The ſpiritual 
dominion of the Pope, which formerly held 
the Kings of the earth in vaſſalage, is now, 
like his territory, circumſcribed within the 
limits of an Italian province: and as for 
any title to the forfeited lands in Ireland--— 
the Roman Catholics are not, nar cannot be, 
ſo abſurd as to imagine, that under any revo- 
lution, or any eſtabliſhment, their obſolete 
and traditional claims could overturn the laws 
of the land, and the ſettlements, poſſeſſions, 
,Entails, and alienations of an hundred years. 
L“et us not then continue for ever to main- 
tain a ſyſtem of laws, which we find, by the 
experience of above ſixty years, do not in 
their operation prevent the growth of - 
pery, but of proſperity —laws, which are tem- 
pered in the very bigotry of that religion 
- Which they affect to reform: —laws, which 
from their rigorous tendency, muſt for ever 
alienate and offend; which are too ſevere to 
be executed, and therefore do not bring ſe- 
. curity :—laws, which, before they can ope- 
rate, muſt. firſt corrupt; which never can be 
uſeful, becauſe they are not juſt. Let us not 
be ſo. monſtrous, as to ſuppoſe we have 5 right 
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com- 


Y an)» 


tommunity: Eet ds not be ſo unwiſe as to 


'exaſperate where we cannot diſarm. 


t the Roman Catholics, whilſt they live 
17 this country (which is the country of 
their anceſtors) have the ordinary incitements 
to induſtry; —and give them a Juſt and per- 
'mantent ſecurity. in that property, which will 
be the fruit of their induſtty;—and if, after 
all our care, the jealous precautions of the 


legiflature ſhould fail ſo far, as that any in- 


fluence ſhould follow in conſequence of ſuch 
ſecurity; it is an influence which, for their 
gen ſake, they will employ in the preſerva- 
tion of a country, which they will then be 


taught to conſider as their own. 


e phrenzy of religious Tiiftaarion is 
retty well baniſhed from the face of the 
A —and if we do not * it, in _ 
country, by penalty and perſecution (which 
"have always Farr fa —— men 10 their 
errors, and make even their abſurdities dear to 
to them) we may reſt aſſured from our know- 
ledge of human nature, from our experience 


of every nation in the world, that the eſſen- 


tial iner, not the ſpeculative "opinions of 
men, will be their ultimate concern; and 
"that the wiſhes and affeQions, the heart-and 
"the ſword of every man ſhall be directed to 
the defence of that country, which affords him 
Juſtice, trafiquiltiry, and protection. 
The enemies, indeed, of our conſtitution 
and 3 importance, have long wiſhed to 
Neis rve — us thoſe diſtinctions, which 
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break us into different intereſts ; make us 
eaſy of ſubjection; and, as has been ſaid, ren- 
der even our population our weakneſs, — 
But I hope that we, in the wiſdom of ſome 
unprejudiced hour, /ſhall- diſappoint the ma- 
lice of their wiſhes——by doing juſtice to all, 
that we'ſhall- make every man a party with 
us in the public preſervation. By making 
men happy, make their attachment invinci- 
ble; and induce, if poſſible, every man in 
the community, to ſay, I will exert myſelf 
in defence of the preſent eſtabliſhment, be- 
« cauſe I know my ſituation cannot be made 
better by any change.” | 
Theſe are my ſentiments on this great ſub- 
ject:— they are the. ſentiments of a man nei- 
ther influenced on the one fide by prejudice, 
nor ſeduced on the other by intereſt :—on the 
-contrary, whatever property-I have has been 
the forfeiture of a Popiſh proprietor. —They 

are the ſentiments of a man who withes to 

promote the Proteſtant religion, by every me- 
thod which 1s conformable to virtue, and con- 
ſiſtent with ſafety.— I have, however, been 
accuſed of partiality to the Papiſts !——T 
have no partiality to them, except that which 
a generous mind naturally - entertains to- 


« wards the n As for their religious 
forms, I diſlike them. As for their 15 er- 
ſtitions, 1 deteſt them. And as for their 
civil principles, fo long as the preſent laws ſub- 
fiſt, I muſt think them _— is 


in thoſe very laws that 


and 


— 


Tm > 
and unleſs you relax the former, you will never 
remove the latter: for bigotry ever flouriſhes 
under perſecution, and civil + wy cannot 
well be the growth of oppreſſion. 

To 1 Tama nd to this bill, a8 
a friend to religion, the ſtrengh and the im- 
provement of my country; and I am an 
enemy to to the Popery laws, ſo far as they 
are ſubverſive of theſe batt * 


1 
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The COURTIER'S CREED, for he year 
| 1771. 


* W would be an II- 


5 


BERNIAN COURTIER, it is now ne- 


be, before all mental endowments, that 
he expounds rightly the law of Poyning, 2s 
+ explained by the 4th and 5th chapters of Phi- 
. ip and Mary. 


2. Which expoſition, unleſs he keeps. pure 3 


and unmixed with any rational interpretation, 


unqueſtionably he cannot enjoy place or pen- 
ſion, neither ſhall he receive concordatum 1 in 


. this kingdom. 
3. Now, the true conſtruction of Poyning's | 


law, 1s that four different branches of the le- 
giſlation always to be acknowledged in one 


5 Iriſh Privy Council conſtantly ſubſiſting. 


5. For in the enacting of every law, the 


King hath. a eherne voice, the Lords, ha 


a de- 
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ardeliberative, the Commons have a delibera» 
tive, and the Privy Council have a delibera- 
tive. | | 
F. The King hath a negative voice, the 
Lords a negative, the Commons a negative, 
and the Council a negative. ; 

* 6. And yet there are not four deliberatives, 
or four negatives, but one deliberative, and 
one negative, frequently exerciſed againſt 
King, Lords, and Commons, by his Majeſ- 
ty's moſt honourable Privy Council. 
7. Further, it is eſſential to the preſerva- 
tion of his preſent place, and to his future 
hopes of preferment, that he conceives juſt 
ideas of the origination of money- bills. 
8. His zntereft, then, will ever oblige him 
to conſeſs that all benevolences, or FREE 
GIFTS, from the people, conſtitutionally take 
their riſe in an allembly, neither made or cre- 
ated by, or proceeding from the people. 
- 9. This is the HIBERNIAN (COURTIER'S 
litical faith, which, whoſoever inviolably 
adheres to, ſhall be rewarded with a maſked 
penſion for himſelf, and a fancied. ball, with- 
out maſks, for his wife and daughters. 
' 10. And for all thoſe, who reject the fore- 
going liberal explanation, there ſhall be pro- 
teſts, prorogations, partial ſheriffs, packed 
juries, and influenced electors, even until 
their lives end. r een 
11. As it was in the arbitrary reigns of the 
Houſe of Stuart, fo it ſhall. continue, Whilſt 


4. 


2 


venali and diffipation prove uſeful engines 
in the of a corrupt adminiſtration. 2 


. 


Tot the COMMITTEE for da 4 the 
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Cerrrk urs. 5 ; 


"OUR * Hortenſius, bas 
obſerved, ; that when the Kingdom is 
6 3 in a few inſtances only, it may 
not be treachery to moderate oppoſition, 
„ we refer to the general character and known 


_ tendency of government ;” if this favour- 
able interpretation of their actions can ever be 


merited by adminiſtration, the leaders of oppo- 
fition (the known and firm friends of their 


country) have at leaſt a right to equal can- 


_ dour, at the tribunal of the public: If there- 
fore, in the ner of ſuſpending four mem« 


bers of Parliament, ſome gentlemen have 


' miſtaken our conſtitution ; it is no imputa- 


tion to their characters, no impeachment of 
their conduct in other inſtances. The friends 


of the Caſtle, who boaſt of a victory upon 


that occaſion; have no cauſe to exult in the 


ſucceſs of their m a majority of 
twelve againſt 1 that very day, 
ſhewn' the weakneſs of government; the queſ- 


tion of ſuſpenſion was decided by the impartial 
aſton of a number of members generally 


in 


„ 
in oppofition; in their defence, I am not 
afraid to enter the liſts with Hortenſius, and 


to aſcribe to them the character not only of 


impartial and ſenſible men, but, on this 
occaſion, of preſervers of the conſtitution; my 
reaſons for thinking ſo, I ſubmit, gentlemen, 
to your impartiality, and to that of the pub- 
lic. Hortenſius aflerts, that ſuſpenſion is not 
an unconſtitutional dea; and endeavours. to 
ſhew that thoſe dangers which are juſtly ap- 

chended from the aſſumed powers of ano- 
ther Houſe of Commons, are not-to be feared, 
though the doctrine of /u/þenfion ſhould' be 
admitted. He aſſerts, that with reſpect to 
„ the Member, expulſion is more ſevere.” I 
admit, gentlemen, that it is ſo; but, I fay, 
that it may yet be leſs unconsTITUTIONAL 
with reſpect to the conſtituent; for in the 
caſe of ſuſpenſion, the conſtituent has no 
power to chooſe an innocent perſon, in the 
room of the guilty ; had Hortenſius been con- 
tent to psalliate this meaſure by an appeal to 
analogy or to precedent, I ſhould not have 
envied him the poſſeſſion of ſuch a defence. I 
admit that the power of ſuſpenſion has been 
_ exerciſed, as well as that of infliting corpo4 
ral puni/hments, and of impoſing fines, though 
by no means. ſo frequently. But when he 
aflerts it to be a confertutional idea, when he 
inſinuates that it ſhould be revived after the 
diſuſe of near and hundred years, when. he 


appeals to reaſon and juſtice, the only re- 


commendations of precedent, I muſt deny ſo 
dangerous a polition ; I muſt condemn the 
| doc- 


| 
| 
; 
| 


©. 00-7 - 
doctrine of reviving thoſe claims of ths 
- Houſe of Commons, which were in uſe Be- 
fore the revolution ; for I know how far the 
doctrine would extend, if admitted. The 
difuſe, during the times of ww/dom and liber- 
ty, has more weight with my mind than a 
a few precedents during the times of bondage 
and ignorance. The argument lies in a nar- 
row compals; during ihe ſuſjenfion of a repre- 
ſentative, is not the conſtituent deprived” of 
his repreſentative, in Parliament? Has he, or 
has he not a conſtitutional right to be, repre- 
ſented ? Has he a power of Sofas e e , 
in the place of the offender ? Has the nation 
its full number of repreſentatiy es, whilſt four 
of them are diſabled from acting? Is it not a 
ievance where the conſtituents are obſti- 
nately. mr er. even the one man who is 
their favourite? Is it not a greater grievance 
to be precluded from even the ſecond man of 
their choice, or the 7hird, or the fourth, or 
any repreſentative at all? Hortenfins has at- 
tempted to auſwer this plain argument; take 
his own words, vwith reſpect to the conſti- 
„ tuent, expulſion is not more lenient than 
„ fuſpenſion; becauſe, during the interval 
between expulſion and a new election, the 
© electors are unrepreſented; and becauſe, 
during a ſimilar interval, in the inſtance 
of ſuſpenſion, they may apply for their 
member, until which application they 
* cannot complain; and until the refuſal of 
«© which application, Parliament cannot be 
© called ſevere.” To this I anſwer, it is a 
85 8 groſs 
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— 
groſs abſurdity to infer, that men are 26. f. 
ured, becauſe they have a power to petitioh 
for redreſs; that Parliament can be called 
ſevere, not only when when they refu uſe a 
juſt complaint, but whenever they give 
foundation for one; but I will | ſuppoſe 
with Hortenſius, that the conſtituents apply 
for their Members, is their application to 
be diſregarded? are the Comtnons to deny 
them redreſs ?. are they to continue the ſuſz 
penſion? If they are, then the grievance re- 
mains; the conſtituent remains without a 
Repreſentative, or a power of chooſing one. 
On the other hand, do the Commons recall 
the ſuſp enſion? If they give the conſtituent 
ade, they confeſs that he has been ag- 
grieved, They concur with me in pro- 
nouncing the complaint to be well founded. 
The grievance, indeed, may be redreſſed, but 
does it follow from thence that it was #o griev= 
ance. The Members, indeed, may be re- 
ſtored, but, guar fuit cauſa reditus, mfr ſuit in- 
Juſta d. 4 ;/ceffio. But Hortenſius points out to us 
afterwards, another mode of redreſſing the 
electors, namely, the ep fon of the Mem- 
bers; I omit to conſider, whether it be con- 
ſtitutional to puniſh a man twice for the ſame 
crime, but let Hortenſius recollect, that if 
the Houſe chooſe this mode of redrefling, 
they eſtabliſh the very poſition which I aflert, 
and { which he denies; to wit, that expulſion 
is the more lenient meaſure to the conſtitu- 
ent; ſo much ſo, that the one is the evil, 

U 2 and 


ledge 
the electors are not aggrieved; the Parlia- 
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and the other the remedy. Let Hortenſius 
obſerve, that I am ſpeaking of the dofirine of 
ſuſpenſion and its effects, not of the character . 
51 principles of ſome very reſpectable per- 
ſons, who, in · an unguarded hour, ſeemed to 
give it their ſanction. I have no doubt, that 


upon an application from the electors, they 
would have reſtored them to the rights of 


repreſentation. . But I ſay, that in other 
hands, this power might ſubvert the conſti- 
tution, though I am certain, that. vor? 


men would attend to the deſire of the conſti- 


tuent; yet it is not to be ſuppoſed in general, 
that the men who offer an injury, are there- 
fore likely to redreſs it. The ſucceſſors of 
this Parliament may adopt the practice of 


ſuſpending, and may not give ear to thoſe who 


complain of the ſuſpenſion; they may al- 
* Suſpenſion is a conſtitutional idea, 


ment of 1772 would not have ſet us an ex- 
ample of any thing unconſtitutional; to re- 
cal our act, would be to condemn that Parlia- 
ment and ourſelves; for if we admit, that 
the electors ſi er an injury, we cannot deny, 


but that we are the men who have ured.” 


Wet Hortenhus reflect, that a corrupt majo- 
rity in Parliament is no ideal danger; that 
the only remedy lies in the appeal to the con- 


ſtituent. If the Houſe can expel aud di/qua- 


lify, a majority may get rid of every trouble- 
ome or able opponent ; but ſtill others will 
come in, in their room, and a defection 

amongſt 


(3 
amongſt the corrupt may, at ſome time, caſt 
the balance on the popular fide ;- but the 
power of ſuſpenſion is a more compleat auxi- 
liary to a wicked adminiſtration. The con- 
ſtituent has no power of ſubſtitution, and the 
deſerters of tyranny would find no oppoſition 
to unite with. Let Hortenſius be alſo cauti- 
ous, how he aſſerts the power of puniſhing 
for conſtructive contempts. There may come 
a time, when the crime, the offender, and the 
puni/hment may be all made at once - when 
men, equally guilty, may eſcape, and others, 
entirely innocent, may be included in a con- 
demnation, not from make but from partia- 
lity. The powers of the Engliſh Houle, of 
Commons would never have become formi- 
dable, had they not grown in better times, 
under the inattentive eye of public confidence. 
Good men, inflamed by public injuries, may 
overlook a danger, whilſt they are revenging 
an inſult ; but they will hardly thank an ad- 
vocate, who aſcribes to them his own indiſ- 
cretion 3 who thinks their hours of reflection 
are not hours of caution and ſagacity; who 
tays down a momentary indiſcretion as a fixed 
principle, as the conſidered ſentiment of their 
minds, or as the rule of their condu, * 
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To the COMMITTEE for conduding 
the FREE-PRESS. 


A LIST of the PACK, 


2 Une——BALL YNAMONY 


1. 


ear, 
hat we muſt be undone I will make It * 
pear, 
Unleſs in defence of your freedom we ſtand, 
Gainſt T d, that dunce, and his dame | 
nable band. | 


Then kick out thoſe EE knaves, boys; | 
Freemen we'll be to our graves, boys, 


Better be dead than be ſlaves, boys, 
A coffin or freedom for me, 


FF 


But plainly to prove what I here ETA ſet 


down, 

Regardleſs and fearleſs who ſmile or who 
- frown, 

Asa palpable p roof that all muſt go to rack, 


2 citizens all to my ballad dire | 


Til give you Sl marks, and a hiſt of the 


pack. | 
© Then kick out thoſe raſcally-knaves, &c. 


* 
. * 


WS 


III. 


At the head of the liſt ſet down A— 
firſt, 
The chief bf his fayourites, becauſe he- s the 


worſt, 
To ſhew himſelf worthy and kt for his truſt, 


Without judgment a Judge, he makes juſtice 
unjuſt 


Then kick out thoſe raſcally knaves, &c. 
IV. 


Frank A——-s comes next, of corruption 
the fink! 
What a dog muſt he be, who's a rogue in his 
drink; 
No wonder he's fat, ſince our mis'ry's his 
food, 
And he daily. gets drunk with poor Ireland's 
life-blood. 


Then kick out thoſe raſcally knaves, &c. 
7 7 V. . 
Lo 1-1, whoſe look would make ho- 
neſt men ſtart, 
Who hangs out in his face the black ſign of 
| his heart; 
If you thought him no Devil his aim he 
would miſs, 


For he would, if he could, appear worſe than 


he is. 


| _ Then kick out thoſe raſcally knaves cc. 
VI. 


4 — -V. . — - 
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VI - 
-I unfeeling, and void of re- 


Vet * 


| e 

Is ſtill not the worſt, Hy H——2's 
4 worſe— 

Who feels ev'ry crime, yet his feelings defies, 

Aud each day ſtabs his country with tears iu 


his eyes. 


d 9 kick out thoſe raſcally knaves, &c. 


VII. 


See ſq uinting T——e, from the Primate 8 
| Black chool, | 

Whom merciful nature deſign'd for a fool; 

G———e, who not even his folly can Eve, 

For in nature's deſpight he will needs be a 


Eknave. 


Then kick out thoſe raſcally knaves, &. 
VIII. 


If4 "AY repentant, can Angels del ht, 


To Devils, an apoſtate's as pleafing a fight 
Nor has there been ever ſuch bonefires in Hell, 


[Since Judas's fall, as when Oe fell. 


ga kick out thoſe raſcally knaves, . 


IX. 
But why muſt I mention the Knight of 
Three Crows, 
His name is unworthy of verſe, or of proſe; 


To lath ſuch a reptile e ſatire diſgrace, 
And *tis but ex 72 he here has a place. 
Then kick out thoſe raſcally knaves, &c. 


X. 


«= 
* 


152) 
X. 


Shall ſuch wretches as theſe o'er our pa- 
triots prevail, 
And be ſuffer d to ſet our poor country at ſale; 
No—let us all join in defence of our right, 


And let Ponſonby, Shannon andLeinſter unite, 


To kick out thoſe raſcally knaves, boys, 
Freemen we'll be to our graves, boys, 
Better be dead than be ſlaves, boys, 


A coffin or freedom for me. 
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To the COM M ITTEE for conducting | 


the FREE-PRESS. 


Advice from the LĩiRER T, or the Weaver's 
Garland. 


1 3 
Y dear fellow- ſubjects, who love to be 


free, 

Deſpiſe not my ballad, but liſten to me; 
Accept good advice from a brother, a friend, 
Who writes for your good, 1 for no other 


end. 
Ta down, down, 1 airy down. 


©; | 
My name is hw White, I'm a weaver by 
_ = YT 


1 hide not —4 name, ſince of none I'm afraid; 
| X , And 


— 8 ——— —— x — - © » - 
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And though I want wit, and my verſe rudely 

jingle, 
III tell you a ſtory ſhall make your ears tingle. 
Derry down, &C. 

III. 

Our "EY: Heaven bleſs him, and keep 
him from ill! 


Our friend has been ever, md would be ſo 


ſtill; 
A curſe on thoſe traitors, who make him ap- 


_ Pear 
At odds with his people, that hold him fo dear: 
Derry down, &c. 


IV. 
This raſcally herd, to the Devil I pitch'em! 


Muſt we toil and. labour, and — to enrich 


? 
em: 
To ſerve their own purpaſe, and raifchievous 


ends, | 
Firſt ſtrove to enſlave our American friends. 
Derry down „&c. 
6 | V. — 5 
Nor « even of our brethren of England afraid, 


With Star chamber warrants their rights to 


invade ; 
And to bring all their villainous ſchemes to 


perfection, 
They ſtrike at the root, and the right of elec- 
| tion 


Derry down, &c. 
| VI. | 


( 159 ) 


VI. 
And next at poor Ireland they level their 
blows ; 

Poor Ireland, that has ſtill been led by the 
noſe! 
And to ſhew- they reſolw'd both to ruin and- | 
fool her, 
They ſent over T d, that blunderer, to 
rule her! ö 
Derry down, &c. | 

1 VII. 


This 7 — d, they knew, would their 
purpoſes ſuit, 
For the creature he was and the tool of Lord 


B——e; 
To wade through their dirt he could. never 


refuſe, 


F or, his character loſt, he had nothing to loſe. 
Derry down, &c. 


VIII. 


But, leſt we ſhould ſtruggle, the villains 
determine, 
To add to our number of red- coated vermin; 
And ſwearing, twas all for the good of che 
nation, 
They got us to yield to their curs'd fuer 


tation. 


Derry down, &c. 
X2 3 


160 ) 
IX. 
- And now we have granted them all they 
could aſk, 
They laugh at our folly, and throw off the 
ma 
Then aim a bold ftroke, all at once to undo, 
Our honour, our freedom, and property too, 
Derry down, Kc. 


X. 


The Commons, you know, who to us 
_ owe their ſtation, | 
Are our ſtewards to take care of the purſe of 
: the nation; 

But now they declare, when our money is 
wanted, 

That the Council, as well as the Commons, 
ſhall graut it. 


Derry down, &e. 
XI. 


But G— bleſs our Commons, I mean the 
majority, 
For Dick wou'd pot ery, if he damn'd the 
minority! 
At once they perceiv'd what a miſchief was 
brewing, - , 
And flung out the bill that was meant for 
our ruin. 


Derry down, &c. 
* "4 XII, 


E 


XII. 
There's Laneſborough, and Shannon, and 


Leinſter unite, 

Brave Leinſter, dur patron, whom naught can 
affright! 

All ml friends to the Houſe i m a hurry they 
end, 

Who, with Ponſonby join'd, may our free- 
dom defend. 


Ds down, &c. | 


XIII. 


And Charelemont firm, may the Heavens 
reward him! 
Whoſe heart is ſtill open to us, like his gar- 
den; 
And Loftus * fo powerful, and Longford ſo 
true, 
All bring up their ſquadrons the fight to re- 
NEW, 


” - mem 


Derry down, &c. 


XIV. 


O'Brien, and Bingham, and Huſſey, and 
-Buſhe, 

With Flood at their head, the court parricides 

puſh, 


F 
* FR 


— — — — 


* $ince the firſt publication af the * nad, this 
noble Lord, in contempt of every ſocial tye, Has deſerted 
his country and his friends. 


(162 J 

And OI + and Pery, who reaſon ſo 
8 Ju 

| And Lucas, our Lucas, ſtill true to his traſt ? 
Derry down, &c. 


XV. 
In ta fin the Court's routed, and Ireland i is 
v0... 
With ſuch champions as theſs, we can ne'er 


be enflav'd ! 
But now, ſee the ſpite of the raſeally crew, 
To the Devil I pitch them, and give him 


his due. 
5 | Derry down, Ke. 
| XVI. | 
Our worthy L———t comes down to the 
Houſe, 


Proteſts it's ploceriling are not worth a louſe, 
And leaving undone the affairs of the nation, 


The ſeſſion concludes with a damn'd ' proto» 
gation. | 
wo Tenge nb; wy Derry down, &c. 
XVII. 
Here mark, my dear friends, that our 
.  ruin's compleated, 
Since a Parliament's uſeleſs, which thus can 
r 
While they ſerve his curs'd purpoſe, he'll fawn 
and collogue em, 
But if once they do right, he'll that inſtant 


prorogue 'em. 
| Derry down, 3 


XVIII. 


(163) 
XVIII. 


The next thing he does, by a ſentence un- 
juſt, 
Ile turns out our friends from their places of 
truſt; 
Our friends, who his villainies dar'd to op- 
poſe, 
And fills up their room with our deadlieſt 
foes. 


/ 


Her &c. 


XIX. 


There's Renegade O 
mean, 
And M n the maltſter, that ſcroundrel 
in grain, | 
And Jacky, whoſe merits if we wonld make 
known, 
*Tis enough that we fay, he's your brother 
T——e,. 


e, and * 


Derry down, Kc. 
XX. 


O why ſhould I mention theſe wretches in 
place, 
Their raſcally names would my ballad dis. 
| grace | 
In ſhort, 2 choſe them in frolickſome 
prank, 
As matches for ] 
bury Frank. 


8, and for Bloomſ- 


Derry down , &c. 
XXI. 


( 164 ) 
XXI. 


And now I have ended my W tale, 
1 ſee you all weep, and poor Ireland bewail ; 
But courage, my friends, ſtill there's hope 
left behind, 


All yet may be well, if my council you'll 


mind, 
Derry down, &c. 
XXII, 
Thoſe patriots, who late we ſo ſteady have 
found, 
Heaven bleſs them, and keep them, are till 


above ground; 


United together, our bulwark they land, 
And may ſtill ſave the nation, if we lend a 


hand, 
Derry down, &c. 
XXIII. 
Should T d diflolve, then the mat- 


ter is plain, 

Withou tſixpence coſt, we'll return them 
again; 

And ridding the Houſe of thoſe raſcally elves, © 

We'll give them companions will vote like 
themſelves, 


; Derry down, &c. 


XXIV. 

That G—d may bleſs Ireland, our prayer 
ſhould be daily, 

And os her from A——y, A 


s, and 


And 


( 2165 ) 
And we'll pray for our King, and a few of 


our Peers, 

And may our true Commons live out their eight 
years. : 

Derry down, &c. 
XXV. 
My loyalty's firm, and be hang'd I would 

rather 

Than dare to deny that our King is our fa- 
ther; 


But then 'tis as true, that our country's our 


mother, 
And that ſide we all know's much ſurer th 


t'other. 
7 Derry down, &c. 


XXVI. 
Then let us with ſhouts our brave patriots 
urſue; 


And firmly ſtick by them whatever they do; 
For freemen were are, and will be to our 


- graves} * 
Since they, who have courage, need never 
be ſlaves. = 


Derry down, down, down derry down. 
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